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With your very first carton of kknts, you will discover 
the f/efl»/r.sMastinK. iTeshesl cisarelte flavor you have 
ever known. One iliai stays clean and fresh-lastinn, no 
matter how much you smoke. 
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rich tobacco flavor through KCNT's famous Micronite 
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B ill Talbkrt’s arlicle in this issue on the championshi]>s 
at Wimbledon emphasizes again that re[)orting the world 
of sport means also reporting the sport of the world. And this, 
in turn, means travel. 

Sport and travel have a way of going together, I think 
ever\’one will agree, whether it’s only a few miles to your home 
golf course or across half the globe for an African safari. This 
certainly holds for many of Si’s writers: and perhaps you will 
be interested in where in the w’orld some 
of them have lately been. 

Talbert, of cour.se, is just back from 
England, readying the Davis Cup team 
he captains for another triji he'll lake 
in August to Forest Hills, a short subway 
ride from here. John Bentley is in the middle of his Eiiro[)ean 
tour, an eyewitne.ss to the summer’s quick succession of grand 
prir races. (Xe.\t week he reports the race at Rheims.) And 

Herb Wind no .sooner left England and 

the Walker Cup matches than he crossed 
the continent for the U.S. Oi)en. 

While travel to the major and far-flung 
events at home and abroad is a week-by- 
week part of the job of Sports Illustratkd, some of the travel- 
ing repre.sents the kind of exploration into foreign areas which 
.serves primarily to give background and 
scope to the world of sport. So it hap- 
pens that farthest from home last month 
w'as Coles Phinizy, visiting Australia 
wdth an eye on next year's Otynqiics. 
Meanwhile Horace Sutton cruised the 
Grei'k Islands for a view' of this fast- 
growing yachting center and e.xciting new vacationlaml. 

Abroad, SI has the additional advantage of being able to 
call upon the resources of Timk Inc.'s 15 
overseas news bureaus. In our Aug. 15 
i.ssue, for instance, Madrid Bureau Chief 
Tom Dozier writes a closeup of Juan Bel- 
monte, the bullfighter who revolution- 
ized the sport early in this century. 

Finally I should mention the many 
free-lanci* writers everywlnTe w'ho have been enthusiastic 
about writing for SI. One of the.>je is David Mayer, Si’s fir.st 
man to get into Russia, who is in Moscow for the U.S. -Russia 
che.ss matches, which end this week. Barring a Russian clu'ck- 
mate, Mayer will naturally be looking for other stories on 
Ru.ssian sj)orts. 

From Wimbledon to Australia to Moscow to next week’s 
All-Star game in Mihvaukee it adds up to a lot of travel 
for Si’s writers all over the won<lerful world of sjiort. 
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4 SCOREBOARD 
9 EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


22 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 64 COMING EVENTS 
39 FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 6S THE 19TH HOLE 

69 PAT ON THE BACK 


Some SI Baseball Specials: 

32 CONVERSATION PIECE: SUBJECT: WALTER ALSTON 

The Dodger manager lalke—al length — to JoAN Flynn DrEYSPOOL. Fhts reKaling ermmenUr 
on AMon by hie family and eome Dodger etare 

49 THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT 

Camjiy'e knee, of course. A report by William H. White with drawings by Paul Peck 
so PREVIEW: THE ALL-STAR GAME AT MILWAUKEE 

It’s not eiactly baseball, writes Red Smith, /t/.w; a run-down on the starters and four pages of 
photographs In Color of American League stars by Hy Pe^SKIN 


13 SPECTACLE: SOARING 

The graceful art of soaring In COLOR by VICTOR BALDWIN, irt'IA a short 
history of man’s frantic efforts to get motorless craft off the ground by 
Coles Phinizy 

19 WIMBLEDON'S WINNERS 

Ah esaluation of U.S. Dads Cup star Tony Traberl bu William Talbert 
and a viirid account of the for the women’s title by Fred Tupper 

29 SQUAW VALLEY’S MILLION-DOLLAR COUP 

California’s Squaw Valley, well-known to ski enthusiasts, was recently 
selected as the site for the 1960 winter Olympics. Alexander Cushing, 
who made it possible, pauses for a word portrait by David Hulburd 

35 HAPPY KNOLL RUNS A DEFICIT 

Not>elist-of-manr.ers J. P. MarqUAND has a new letter from Happy Knoll. 
The embarrassing matter of finances can become downright uncomfortable 
when a member welshes on his fair share 

36 A GREAT NEW TROUT IS BORN 

In Canada this summer fly-fishermen are going after an exciting new trout, 
the u'endipo. Gilbert Paust ejptains boir tl Jrasrroiisbred/rom Ibe /omous 
brooik ana lake trout and combines some of the best features of each 


TH E DEPARTMENTS: 

6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks in Palm 
Beach and the Dominican Republic: Can 
polo be popularized? 

40 Fishing: Harky Botsforo, the outdoor 
gourmet, calls for an end of fried fish and 
touts six succulent recipes 

41 Boxing: Budd Schulberg marvels at the 
redoubtable Mr. Carter whose ups and 
downs must be .seen to be believed 

43 Tip from the Top: Peter Thomson, Brit- 
ish Open champion in 1954, discusses the 
critical start of the golf swing 

44 Boating: Robert N. Bavier drive tests the 
Robert.s Weekender, current sensation in 
outboard cruiser circles. With cutaway 
drawing 

46 Sporting Look: At W’imbledon this year 
the tennis clothes were as pretty as the play 

62 Yesterday: Ancient, honored and already 
an immortai, Ty Cobb had his biggest day 
in ba.scball twenty years after he broke in 



COVER: Yogi Bkrka 

Photograph by Mark Kauffman 

When the man in the iron ma.sk on this week's cover first 
arrived in the big leagues, he was a clumsy catcher who couldn’t 
throw and a hitter with power but a predilection for swinging 
at pitches out of the reach of mortal man. It was, in fact, 
quite debatable whether he would la.st very long. The debate 
is now over. When the 1955 All-Star Game begins, the starting 
American lA^ague catcher, for the -sixth straight year, will be 
Mr. Lawrence Berra, the current Pride of the Yankees. A pre- 
view of this baseball classic by Red Smith, with four page.s of 
pictures in color plus the .starting line-ups, begins on page 50. 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

HOW MY DAUGHTER BECAME A SWIMMING CHAMPION 

Hamilton Mann tall* an Incplrlnc and •omatlma* harrowing; *tory of Shallay'* rl*a to fame 

AT HOME WITH SWAPS IN CALIFORNIA 

Kantucky waa navar Ilka thl*. A raport by Jama* Murray with photograph* in color by Robart Landry 

RACE WEEK COMES TO LARCHMONT 

Lons Island Sound’* sraat yachting fastival, photographad In color by Margarat Bourka-Whita 
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SCOREBOARD A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


#Jar<|ueline Auriol, attractivo, daring Frenchwoman who 
recently was grounded because “you have flown too low, too 
fast, have taken too many risks,” took one more chance, 
pushed her French Mystere IV turbo-jet fighter plane at un- 
official 681) mph over Melun Airfield, south of Paris, once again 
broke Jacqueline Cochran’s world speed record for women. 
# Pentti Karvonen. durable Finn, covered grueling :J,000- 
meier steeplechase in 8:47.8 in international meet at Hel- 
sinki, bettered accepted world mark of 8:49.6 established by 


Hungary’s Sandor Rosznyoi in European Games la.st year. 
BKussell Wright, daredevil Invercargill builder, roared his 
expensive 1,000-cc Vincent Black Lightning machine at break- 
neck 184.7 mph average spee<l over timed kilometer^on lone- 
ly country roa<l near Christchurch. New Zealand to set mo- 
torcycle world spwtl record. • Robert Rums, Scotti.sh-born 
racer driving Vincent Black Lightning fitted with sidecar and 
streamlined shell, zipped along at 161 mph over same New 
Zealand course, .surpas.sed own world standard by six mph. 


TENNIS 

Tony Traberl. strong-armed, sandy-haireti 
young U.S. Davis Cupper from Cincinnati, 
made good u.se of big serve and powerful 
ground stroke.s to polLsh oil Denmark's 
blond Kurt Nielsen ^.7, 7-.7, G-1 in final aft- 
er blasting transplanted American Budge 
Patty 8-6, 6-2, 6-2 in semifinal, romped 
through All-England tournament without 
loss of single set to walk off with first Wim- 
bledon singles championship and earn rank- 
ing as world’s No. 1 player isee jHiye 21 1 . 

Louise Brough, talented Beverly Hills, 
Calif, shotmaker, had to call upon all her 
vast experience, wide variety of shots to 
break up rhythm of perl, pretty Beverly 
Baker Fleicz, ambidextrous swinger from 
Long Beach, Calif., finally succeeded, won 
hard-fought 7-.5, 8-6 match for her fourth 
Wimbledon singles title iscc paye tS\. 

Vic Seixas of Philadelphia, .still suffering 
from ailing shoulder, teamed with Doris 
Hart of Coral Gables, Fla. to turn back 
Miss Brough and Enrique Morea of Argen- 
tina 8-6, 2-6, 6-8 in mixed doubles, gave 
U.S. third crown. 

Lew Hoad and Rex llarlwig, reported to 
be Au.stralia's best bet for Davis Cup dou- 
bles, beat countrymen Ken Rosewall and 
Neale Fraser 7-5, 6-4, 6-3 in men’s doubles; 
Britain’s .4ngela Mortimer and Ann Shil- 
lock defeated Pat Ward and Shirley Bloom- 
er 7-5, 6-1, gave England first women's 
doubles title .since 1936. 

BASEBALL 

Pittsburgh Pirates, low man on National 
League totem pole, lived it up la.st week, 
plastered three straight defeats on Brook- 
lyn Dodgers 3-2, 7-6, 7-5 before bowing .3-1 
when (B1 Hodges bla.sted three-run homer 
to burst Pirate bubble. Dodgers missed 
slugging Catcher Roy Campanella. out 
with knee injury (xrc page 49 , but whipped 
New York Giants two out of three earlier 
in week and still held 11 ' ..-game edge over 
second-place Chicago Cubs as season moved 
nearer halfway point. 

Cubs dropperl pair to Milwaukee, lost 
second place for day but came back to 
knock over .skidding St. Louis Cardinals in 
three out of four, regaining runner-up spot 
while Braves ran into trouble in Cincinnati, 
Charley Grimm’s team was shelled 14-2, 
10-5 before winning 7-3 as up-and-coming 
Redlegs, helped by big Ted Kluszewski's 
24th, 25th and 26th home runs, ousted New 
York Giants from fourth place. Giants l>eat 
Philadelphia 6-1, 4-3 for Sal Maglie and 
Ruben Gomez after losing opener 9-3 to 
husky Robin Roberts, were hopeful of mov- 
ing back into first division as Willie Mays 
came out of .slump. 


New Vork Yankees made time against 
American League tailenders, belted hapless 
Baltimore 9-2, 7-3, then routed Washing- 
ton 7-2, 12-0 before losing 5-0 decision to 
Senators' Johnny Schmitz. 

Chicago While Sox had rough going, lost 
three in row to .surging Detroit Tigers, who 
then pr<icee<led to get drublx^l by Kansu-s 
City four straight. Chicago was .stop|>ed by 
Early Wynn in 1-0 game, came back to 
edge Indians 2-1 a.s Jack llarshman out- 
pitched touted Rookie Herb Score. Third 
game was .slugfesi won by Cleveland 14-9, 
putting White Sox 6 ‘ games behind Yan- 
kees and only half game ahead of Indian.s. 

Boston Red Sox moved into fourth place 
ahead of Eletroit when two victories from 
Pitcher Frank Sullivan helped them lake 
six out of seven from Wa.shington an<l Bal- 
timore, the latter .St retching its losing streak 
to 12 straight. 

HORSE RACING 

Parlo. swift-paced 4-year-old Foxcatcher 
Farm filly, was held in check by Eric Guerin 
until final turn, then stormed into lead with 
brilliant burst of speed to drive acro.ss finish 
line first by three lengths in2:022 5, break- 
ing record for mile-and-quarier $151,500 
Delaware Handicap, world’s richest race for 
fillips and mare.s, at Delaware Park. 

Na.shua. Bolair Stud's powerful 3-year- 
old bay, played hide-and-seek with old rival 
Saratoga, .stayed within ea.sy reach for first 
mile before taking off when Eddie .Arcaro 
went to whip, romped home five lengths 
ahead of runner-up, 45 in front of fading 
.Mainlander in bctles,s three-hor.se $55,:JOO 
Dwyer Stakes at .Aiiueilurt, N.Y. Victory 
wa.s worth $:17,200 to sleek Nashua, pushed 
iwo-sea.son earnings to $690,890. 

D<»ubledogdare. nearly left at post, had 
to go to outside to catch fa.s. -breaking fiehl 
but made it neatly to score easy three- 
length win in $27,950 ('olleen Slakes at 
Monmouth Park, Oceunport, N.J. 

Countess Fleet, fla.shy <laughler of famed 
Count Fleet, closed out racing career in 
spectacular fashion at Hollywood Park, 
Inglewood, Calif., racing mile and eighth in 
rousing 1 :47 3.. 5 for new track record while 
winning $28,000 Vanity Handicap. 

Miss Todd, speeily 2-year-old filly, 
grabljed early lea<l, eagerly sprinted away 
from rivals to equal world record of .'>7 
flat for five furlongs in $24,100 Cinderella 
Stakes at Hollywood Park. 

ROWING 

Penn's smooth-stroking heavyweight crew, 
l>eaten only by Cornell in U.S. competition, 
got off to good start, turned on tremen- 
dous power to stay in front of unheralded 
Vancouver Rowing Club, who scored popu- 


lar surprise victory over Rus.sians in prelim' 
inary, packed away coveted Grand Chal- 
lenge (?up in historic Royal Henley Regat- 
ta at Henley-on-Thame.s, England. SllT 
lightweights sneaked past London Rowing 
Club in semifinal, outlasted husky Royal 
-Air p'orce strokers in final to win Thames 
Chaltengp Cup for second straight year for 
only other American win. Silent Russiuna, 
shut out in two big races, gaineii -some sol- 
ace from triumph.s in Stewards Challenge 
Cup, Silver Goblets ami double sculls. 

BOXING 

AVallace iBudi Smith, lightly regarded 
(Mncinnati challenger, chalked up valu- 
able points with jolting left honks, slashed 
open cuts over both Jimmy Carter’* 
eyes to win bloody 1.5-round split decision 
and lightweight championship before slim 
crowd of 1,983 at Boston (srp paye '. 

Willie Paslrano. fast-moving 19-year- 
old New Orleans light heavyweight, led 
tlabby, ring-weary Joey Maxim merry 
cha.se in early rounds, scored frequently 
with combinations to body and heail, 
grabbed 10-round decision at New Orleans. 

Tommy tHurricane Jackson, who 
breezed in and out of heavyweight picture 
last year, slapped and fiaile<l away at back- 
pedaling, weaving Jimmy Slade to win 10- 
roun<ler in New York txrc pmjr 9i, 

Rocky Marciano agrei'il to ilefend heavy- 
weight championship against aged but able 
.Archie Moore, Sept. 20 at New York’s 
Yankee Stadium, ending latter'.s year-long 
i-riLsade for shot at title, Promoter Jim 
Norris preiHcted gate of $750,000 at $40 
ringside top, estiniateil theater TV take at 
$250,000. announml pair would be re- 
matched if Moore wins. 

CHESS 

.Samuel Ueshevsky of New York, .Amer- 
ica's No. 1 che.ssman, amazed world by 
(Iraniiig two games, winning one from Ru>- 
sia’s world champion, Mikhail Bolvinnik, 
but .Soviet moved to 13-4 lead over U.S. 
in match at Moscow. 

GOLF 

Dow Finsterwuld. 2.5-year-old .Air Force 
veteran from Bedford Heights, Ohio, calm- 
ly carved out early rounds of 67, 68 and 65 
to take lead while name players faltered, 
zoomed to 70 on last 18 but still edged 
slender Bud Holscher of Apple Valley, 
Calif. 270 to 271 to win British Columbia 
Ot'en and $2,400 at Vancouver. Sam Snead. 
Mike Souchak and Bub Rosburg tied for 
third at 274. 

Fay Crocker, wily Uruguayan pro, u.sed 
her head and slick stroking in clutch to 
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outsmart rough, shiftine prairie winds, 
shot 74 for final 18 holes to beat off late 
challenges by Mary Lena Faulk and Louise 
Suggs, posted 299 to win $7,500 women’s 
U.S. Open by four strokes at Wichita, Kans. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Boh Richards, long-legged Long Beach, 
Calif, preacher, left his pulpit long enough 
to win national AAU decathlon title for 
third lime in two-day competition at Craw- 
fordsville,Ind. Olympic Champion Richards 
won only one event, soaring 14 feet 10'’,i 
inches to take pole vault, but piled up 
6,873 points while powerful Bob Lawson. 
20-year-old USC fre.shman who led at half- 
way mark, was second with 6,501, barely 
beating out Duke's versatile Joel Shankle. 

Chris Chaiaway, who recently became 
one of five men to break four minutes for 
mile, took aim at John Landy’s 3:58 world 
record in Army meet at Aldershot, England 
but had to be satisfied with 4:00.8 clocking 
when competition failed to press him. 

SAILING 

Carina, .53-foot yawl owned and captained 
by l>earded Richard S. Nye, Greenwich, 
Conn, financial consultant, and manned by 
young crew that spent its leisure time read- 
ing Cruining Cookfry Book, battled 70- 
mph mid-Atlantic gale, 25-foot waves and 
broken toilet, was first to sail into ancient 
Viking town of Marstrand on W'est Swe- 
dish coa-st, three hours ahead of 56-foot 
SwedUh-built American-owned Circe in 
3,450-mile Lipton Cup ocean race that 
started in Newport, R.I., June 11. 

HARNESS RACING 

Adios Boy. 4-year-old Virginia pacer beat- 
en by half-brother Adios Harry in two 
previous races, gave long-shot bettors good 
payday (6 to 1 1 when he drove to one- 
length victory over Philip Scott in $25,000 
National Pacing Derby at Roosevelt Race- 
way, Westbury, N.Y. 

FLYING 

Ll. Col. James A. Poston of Columbus, 
Ohio, crew-cut Air National Guardsman 
flying F84E jet fighter, streaked 1,945 
miles from Ontario, Calif, to Detroit's In- 
ternational Air Exposition at e.stimated 
546.505 mph, was clocked in 3:32.30.4, 
with corrected time of 2:57.14, to win 
Ricks Memorial Trophy race and hug from 
Actress Anne Francis. 


MILEPOSTS 

RliH'IKBU- Sir Norman Brookes. 78, patri- 
arch of Australian tennis, two-time Wim- 
bledon champion in 1907 and '14, longtime 
Davis Cup star, one of world's top players 
from 1907 to 1920, credited with being 
first to develop twist service; as president 
of I.,awn Tennis As.sociation of Australia, 
after 29 y’ears, at Melbourne. Venerable 
Brookes, who lost memorable 17-15 mara- 
thon set to America’s Maurice .McLoughlin 
in 1914 Davis Cup challenge round, wa.s 
succeeded by Donald .M. Ferguson, Davis 
Cup team selector. 

RETIRED — Capt. Morris D. Gilmore (Ret.l, 
65, onetime Navy lacrosse .star, a.s.sistant 
athletic director, submarine .sailor; from 
post a-s secretary-treasurer of Naval Acad- 
emy AA, at Annapolis, Md. 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL <Week Endinc July 3) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


I. N*w V«rk 
W 4 l-l 
SMS 2S 
Pet. .675 



Sets.- 41-29 
Pet : .597 


3. CIcvaland 

W-3, L-Z 

Sue 44-31 
Pet: .587 

4. Setten 
W-6; L-l 
SMS : 42-3S 
Pel. .545 

5. Datroit 
W-3. L-4 
Sms : 38-35 
Pel.: 521 

6. Koncot City 
W 5. t-l 
Seas.. 32-41 
pet 438 

7. Wathinglen 

W-2, 1-5 
SMS : 26-48 
Pet .351 

8. aellimer* 

W-0. L-5 
$MS 20-53 
Pel -274 


Baltimore 
9-2, 7-3 


Delroil 
4-5. 2-8 
3-4 

Katisas City 
7-5. 4-12 


Washift(ian 

4- 0. 1-2 
7-5. 2-3 

Chicam 

5- 4, ••2 
4-3 


Clevelartd 
5-7, 12-4 


Boston 
0-4, 2-8 
5-7, 3.2 


New York 
2-9. 3-7 


Washington 
7-2, 1 2-0 


Clevelarxl 
0-1 2.t 
9-14 


Chicago 
1-0, 1-2 


Baltimore 

4- 3. S-1 
7.2 

Kansas City 

2- 3. 5-7 

10- ll. 8-9 

Detroit 

3- 2, 7-5 

11- 10. 9.8 

New York 
2-7, 0-12 

5- 0 


Boston 
3-4, 1-5 
2-7 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1. Brooklyn 

W-3: L-4 
Seas. 53-22 
Pet, . -707 

W-4; L-3 
Seas.: 43-35 
Pet: .551 

3. Milwaukee 

W-3; L-3 
Seas 40-34 
Pet. 541 

4. CincinneH 
W-3; L-2 
Stas 34-36 
Pet. 486 

5. New York 
W-3; L-3 
Seas.. 36-39 
Pci • -480 

6 . Phlledelphio 
W-3, L-3 
Seas : 33-41 
Pet. 446 

7. St. Leuia 
W.2, L-4 
Seas. 32-40 
Pci 444 

8. Pittsburgh 

W-4 L-3 
Seas 26-50 
Pet. .342 


New York 
«-S. 1-6 
6-5 


Milwaukee 
7-3. 1-14 
4-7 


Chicago 
3-7, 14-1 
7-4 


St. Louis 
9-1, 5-9 


Brooklyn 
5-6. A-l 
5-6 


Piltsburgh 
3.0, 5-7 
6-3 

Cincinnati 
1-9, 9-S 


Philadelohia 
0-3, 7-S 


Pi'tslwrgh 
2-3. 6-7 
5-7. 3-1 

St. Louis 
11-7, 4-3 
2-8, lO-S 

Cmeinnaii 
2-14. 5-10 
7-3 


MilwaukM 
14-3. 10-S 
3-7 


Philadelphia 

3- 9. 6-1 

4- 3 

New York 
9-3. 1-6 
3-4 

Chicago 

7- 11. 3-4 

8- 3. 5-10 

Brooklyn 
3-3. 7-4 
7-8, 1-3 


INOIVIDUAI LEADERS 


INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


getting— Al Keline, Oelrell, .376 
Runs betted in— Al Keline, Detrell, 61 
Heme runs— Mickey Menlle, New Yerk, II 
Pitching— Eerly Wynn, Clevelond, 11-2 


BeHing— Richie Ashburn, Philedolphie, .3S3 
Runs boned in— Duke Snider. Breeklyn, 78 
Heme runt— Ted Klustewtki. Clnclnneti, 36 
Pitching — Dan Nawcembe. Breeklyn, 13-1 


OTHERIRESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

FRANK MUNDY, Allania, AAA 100-lap lale-model Slock 
ear race, in 19S5 Chrysler. Knoiville. Tenn Runners-up: 
tony Betlenhausen. Tinley Park, III., in 1955 Chrysler; 
Les Snow, Bloomington, III., m 1955 Buick Century 


BOWLING 

STROHS BEER. Detroit, San Francisco team champion- 
ship, with I2,lll8pins, San Francisco. Runner-up: Hamil- 
ton Enterprises, ghicago, with 11,523 pins. 


Milo Valenjuela up. 

SWIFT STEVE 527.325 Governor's Day Handicap. 1 1/18 
m., by head, in 1 :50 3. 5. Narraganselt Pk.. Pawtucket, 
R.l. Mb Ussery up. 

COUNTY CLARE: 523.375 Longfellow Handicap (first 
division), I m.. by 6 lengths, In 1: 38 2^5. Monmouth 
Pk , Oceanporl. N.J. Sammy Boulmelis up. 

PRINCE KILL: 523.375 Longfellow Handicap (second 

■■ - ‘ •'■-ngth,inl:393/5 

Valenruela up. 


id decision over Julio Medeios, 


1. light heavyweights, Hollywood. Calif. 


ITALO SCORTICHINI. 


d KO over Young Paulino. 


BOBBY BOYD. 3-iound KO over Lloyd Triplet!, lor Illi- 
nois middleweight title, Chicago 
YAMA BAHAMA. 7-round TKO over Batlling Douglas, 
wellerweighls, Bimini, B W I 
KEN NY LANE. 19-round decision over Dick (Kid) Howard. 
Iiehtweighls. Halifai. N.S 

BOBBY WOODS and GEORGIE DUNN. 10-tound draw, 
lightweights. Vancouver. B C. 

PAPPY GAULT, 3-round KOover Jimmy Calcutta, lealhei- 
weigfils. Florence. S.C. 

LAURO SALAS. 9-round KO over Pupy Garcia, feather- 
weights Havana 

BILLY (Sweelpea) PEACOCK 4-iound KO over Alex 
Fimbres. bantamweights. Houston Tes. 

MARIO D'AGATA. 10-tound decision over Robert Mounitr. 
bantamweights Rome 

HILAIRE PRATESI. 5-round KO over Nale Bieoks, ban- 
tamweighls. Pans. 


MORTIC DUTRA. Los Angeles, over John Burton. 2 up, 
world St. championship. Glasgow. 

BILLY THORNTON. Ft. Jackson. Watermelon Festival 
tournamenl. with 64. Hampton. S C. 

MRS. HARLAN REIOEl. Dallas, over Paula Sue Gore. 
2 & 1. Denver women's championship, Denver. 


HARNESS RACING 

LADY DUNN: 510,000 President’s Cup Trot, Im.. in 
2 03 3 5 (track record). Baltimore Raceway. Harry Mil- 
ler, driver 


HORSE RACING 

MANOTICK 530, 4S0Ga{Cl1e Stakes. 1 l/i6m..byhead, 
in I 45 3 5. Aqueduct. N.Y. Angel Valen/uela up 
IMPROMPTU: 579.700 Warren Weight Memorial Stakes. 
7 1 .. by 3)5 lengths, in 1:22. Arlington Pk.. Arlington 
Heights. III. Willie Harlack up. 

GUILTONMADERO. 528. OSOCinemiHandicap.il 16 m., 


MOTORBOATINO 

JOE and DON LESS. N. Tonawanda, N.Y., Inti. Cup lor 
hydroplanes. Gananoque. Ont. 

(Speed boat tMtila, Hampton, Va.) 

SCOTT STRAUS. Baltimore. Class AU slock runabouts, 
with 800 pis. : Class A stock hydroplanes, with 800 pis. 
WARREN KIAMANS. Annapolis. Md.. Class BU stock run- 
abouts, with 800 pts. 

A. W SEELEY JR . Norfolk, Va., Class CU slock run- 
abouts, with 800 pts. 

NOLLY SIMPSON. Norfolk. Va., CUss OU stock run- 
abouts. with 700 pts. 

WILLIAM G McCLUNC, Portsmouth, Va.. Class B slock 
hydroplanes, with 800 pts. 

MEL HUGHES. Norlolk. Va., Class 0 slock hydroplanes, 
with 600 pts. 


TENNIS 

EDDIE MOYLAN. Trenton. N.J.. over Ron Holmberg. 

6- 3. 6-2. 6-0. Eastern clay-courts title. Hackensack. N.J. 
BILL QUILLIAN.Seaille.overSam Daniel. 4-6, 6-3. 6-4. 

7- 5. Mid-Dixie singles, Spartanburg, S.C. 

MIKE GREEN. Miami Beach and QUILLIAN. over Allen 
Quay and Bill Umstiedler, 6-3. 5-7, 6-0. Mid-Dixie dou- 
bles. Sparlanbutg, S.C. 

HARRY HOFFMAN SR.. Philadelphia Rifla Club, over Ed 
Dailey, 7-5, 6-3. 6-3, Middle Stales clay-court men's 
singles. Wilmington, Del. 

ALICE FEHRENBACH. Philadelphia Rifle Club, over 
Belmar Guodeison. 6-4. 6-2. Middle States clay-court 
women's singles. Wilmington, Del. 

EARL BUCHHOLZ JR.. SI. Louis, over Rodney Susmen. 
6-l.6-2.MissoutiValIeyAAUboys' singles, Winfield, Kans. 
CONNIE CRISTLER. Kansas City, over Mary ClendMin, 
6- 1.6-4, MissouriValleyAAUgirls'smiles.WinfieM, Kans. 


TRIATHLON 

MASTER S6T. WILLIAM KNUPPLE, USMC, Morris. 
Minn , Inler-Servict championship, with 2.689 pts., San 
Anionio, Tei. 


WALKING 

HUGHIE NEILSON. England, lOS-m. walking race, in 
18 26.27, London. 
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WILL YOU THROW YOUR 
VACATION 
PICTURES AWAY? 


Awfully embarrAs* 
sing (o have to show 
poorty exposed pictures. Disappoint* 
ing and costly, too. So why not re- 
solve right now to stop "guessing" at 
exposures. Get yourself a Weston 
Exposure Meter, and have every pic- 
ture you take from now on... stills, 
movies, especially color shots . . . cor- 
rectly exposed. Get one today to 
insure perfect photography this sum- 
mer, and all seasons ahead. At all 
camera stores. 





Exposure Meters 


JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 

Can polo 
be popularized? 
(Asked at Palm Beach 
and the 

Dominican Republic) 



We are lured into reading your 
magazine from the first to 
last article. Thanks for one of 
the finest magozines in years. 

CtierloM* Atonfopu* 
Beftovve, Weshinglon 


vWl^ISfUN 



Tells how to select or 
build a boat, how to 
locate boating waters 
andhowtOBtart hav- 
ing real boating fun. 
^ 16 pages full of action 

pictures. For your Free Copy jial 
Mend your name and address to; 
Mr. George. National Ass'n of 
Engine and Boat Mfrs.. P.O. Box 
1770, New York 17. N. Y. 


BOB SKENE, Los Angclti 


MRS. WALTER B. BROOKS, Palm Btach 



"Only if polo fields are 
in centers of cities and 
ea.sily reached. In Bue- 
nos Aire.sand Calcutta, 
where I have played, 
they draw tremendous 
crowds. The Venado Tuertos of Buenos 
Aires had won 10 consecutive champion- 
.ships. Last year, my team, El Trebol, 
licked them before 4.>,000 fan.s.” 



"Definitely. Polo i.s a 
great game to watch. 
It's a sport for all, no 
longer for the rich a.s it 
used to be. The ponies 
are beautifully trained 
to follow the ball. They are a.s interesting 
to watch as the players. In Palm Beach 
we are creating interest in polo by getting 
the public into it.” 


MAC MscMILLAN. Palm Beach 
Patrolman 


“No. Polo will never 
I drawlargecrowds.It’s 
I too social. Many sppc- 
I talors just look around 
the stands and boxes 
' to see who’s there, 
n, not to see the po- 
nies. I shouldn't say this. The AAA in 
Florida has cited me as the most courteous 
law enforcement officer in Florida.” 



They come to be se 


MAJ. GEN. R. TRUJILLO MARTINEZ Jr. 

Chief of Staff 
Dominican Air Force 




^ "No. Ever .since its in- 

* venlion, polo has never 

been a game for the 
matjses. It's too expen- 
sive. A rider must own 
three ponies. He must 
pay for their feed and care. To become 
popular as a spectator sport, a game must 
be played and understood by a large part 
of the population." 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


JUAN ACOSTA. Havan« 



' Yes, but wo must 
have leaKues like ihosi- 
in baseball. Poloisfast, 
.skillful and social. 
At places where it ha.s 
been given a fair try, 
p<-ople liked it. In the late ’40s, when polo 
was played in the Orange Bowl, it drew 
crowds of 10.000. Jimmy Mcnugh's club 
ai Brandywine. Pa. is .self-sustaining." 


MAJOR FREDRIC C. COLLIN 





"Yes. All we have to 
■ do is give polo tnaUets 
4 instead of toy pistols 
'It our kids. The Blind 
Brook i'olo Club, near 
White Plains, N.Y,, 
llets and balls to the high 
Now they’re playing field 
polo. Next will come polo on bicycles. 
Then on ponies." 


gave pol 
school kith 


CARLOS V. PELLERANO 


MRS. ULMONT OGDEN CUMMINC 



Preiident. Dominican 
Polo Commitiion 


"Ye.s. We're in that 
process now. We bring 
lop players here to 
" compete against our 

• ^ team. There’.s no ad- 

“ mi.s.sion fee to the 

matche-s. That has built up great interest. 
We arc particularly pleased with the in- 
terest of our kids. Polo teams made up of 
kids in the 10-14 age group are now pla.ving." 


New York City 
Housewife 


N'o, You have to be 
a real horseman to play 
polo. The average boy 
would rather drive an 
automobile than ride 
a horse, even if there 
were enough horses to ride. My husband 
played polo us far back as World War 1 
iind is the prouil owner of six cups w<]n in 
competition, lie agrees with me." 



STEPHEN REYNOLDS, Loudonville. N.Y. 

CopUtin 


LADDIE SANFORD. Palm 


U 

o 


Yale Univartily c 


"Although polo is the 
most skillful game I 
ever saw, it is too ex- 
pensive to become a 
great spectator sport. 
There is a National 
Intercollegiate Indoor Polo League. Cor- 
nell defeated Yale for ihe championship, 
IS-I. Kven so, polo will always be playeil 
and watched liy the few." 




"polo is getting a hold 
in Plorida. .At Deir 
they gel crowds up 
-'nOOO, for the game is 
very exciting and easy 
to untiiTstanii. It’s 
hockey on horseliack. You don’t have to 
be ik millionaire to play, although feeble 
millionaires try to play, belb-ving the 
shaking-iip is good ff>r their livers." 



"When every family 
owns a horse instead 
of an automobile, polo 
will become a great 
spectator sport, rival- 
ing ba.seball, soccer and 
football, In the U.S., the Dominican Ri*- 
public and other countries where baseball 
is played, it’s much easier to buy a basi*- 
ball bat than a polo pony." 


NEXT WEEK'S 
QUESTION: 

In a match race between 
Swaps and Nashua, which 
horse would win ? 


"Help!” 

(your car’s 
engine speaking) 

This “ping” ami sliL'kiiig liyclraulic 
valve lifter trouble is driving me crazy! 

I’m a modern liigh eompre.ssion engine 
liiiilt to give Non liigb horsepower per- 
fonnatiee. To do this, 1 put up with much 
greater pre.s.sure.s anti higher speeds on 
moving parts. Be.siilli' I’m sensitive! Even 
.slight deposits nl carlton. sludge and gum 
affect mv perlormance seriously; and my 
metal parts tieed extra protection too. 
That's why I need an oil that provides 
two things -f/cfergetift/ and /n'g/i film 
slrt'iiiitli eontiimouslv— all the time. 

Todav. refiners put cliemical additis’es 
in their oils to meet tliese uee<!s. But ad- 
ditives alone are not tlie answer. Actu- 
ally. from the moment I start up after an 
oil ehauge. liiese additives begin to 1>C 
used lip in sei\ ice. .Ask the experts. 
They'll tell \oii that detergenev and film 
slreikgtb derived fii>m additives can 
sometiiiK-s depreciate helotr safe Ihuils 
in just a few liuiidred miles of stop-and- 
g(k dri\ ing, 

Better still, ask me. The onlv oil to 
keep me liappv right through to mv next 
kiil change is BINCbFHEFl .Xtra Heavy 
Duty, hecause it gi\ es me douhle protec- 
tion. .Sun-, Macmillan use.s additives. But 
ill addition, the Macmillan crude oil con- 
tains natural d<-t«-rgencv and liigh film 
strength as it comes fr<iin the gnmnd— 
and these ipialitii-s cannot he used up in 
.ser\’ice hecause they are part of tlie oil 
itself. 

So let's pkil a stop to sticking valves— 
let’.s cut (le.slructive engine “ping”. From 

a?*k ff»r .Mueiiiillaii 
lUXJ-KHKK \lra lleavv Duty 
."Mfitor Oil — Only a Quart 



Macmillan 
I’ctroleiim Corp., 

5'30 Wist .Sixth St., Los Angeles I t 
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PURPLE ROYAL ^TRITON 


yimerica's Finest Motor Oil 


Ask for purple Koval Triton — now available in the new 5-20 
and lO-iiO all-weather grades — at car dealers and service 
blalions in most areas of the United States and Uanada and 
Union 76 stations throughout the West. 


THE MEASURE OF PROTECTION 
IN AMERICA'S FINEST CARS 


© 

UNION OIL COMPANY 

OF CAIJFORMA 



Le* AngciM, Union Oil Sidg. • Nm. Yoch, RocMollw Plan • Chicago. Bankait Bldg. 

Nam Oiloana. »M National Bank of Commorca Bldg, a Atlakta, 401 Allania National Bldo- * KanMi City. Mo.. 612 W. 47in Si. 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


Brundage’s adages • Princetonian makes sorority • 
Metamorphosis of the fight club • The mechanical 
handicapper • Too-brave bulls • Didrikson's back 


OLYMPIC BEACON 

D Ubivo thr International Olympic 
Committee meetings in Paris the 
committee president, Avery Brundage, 
had a few words to say in tribute to 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin. It was 63 
years ago that the Baron suggested a 
revival of the sports carnivals of an- 
cient Greece and so lighted the torches 
for the modern Olympics. 

‘‘It took a Frenchman who was not 
an athlete,” Brundage said, “to per- 
ceive the latent and undeveloped mor- 
al. educational and spiritual possibili- 
ties in competitive sports. Never had 
such an idea met with such universal 
approval in such a short time. The 
word ’Olympic’ is the magic word to- 
day in all five continents. Baron de 
Coubertin saw in amateur sport the 
only common ground where the rising 
generations of all races might meet and 
mingle on an equal basis. His object 
was the ennoblement of humanity for a 
better and happier world.” 

On the subject of amateurism, which 
has been a sore spot in Olympic dis- 
cussions, Brundage said: 

“We can only rely on the support of 
those who believe in the principles of 
fair play and sportsmanship embodied 
in the amateur code in our efforts to 
prevent the games from being u.sed by 
individuals, organizations or nations 
for ulterior motives.” 

And on the whole broad subject of 
international sports: 

"We are trying to carry on the 
Olympic movement with our limited 
resources because sport makes the peo- 
ples healthier and happier. We are 


hoping to create harmony among the 
nations and for a more peaceful and 
friendlier world.” 

THE LONESOME ORAD 

D uring the Philadelphia Phillies’ 
most recent Western swing a hotel 
in which they were staying was host as 
well to a convention of Theta Sigma 
Phi, which is a national honorary jour- 
nalism sorority. Up to the Theta Sig 
registration desk came a strapping lad 
of diffident mien. Was this, he asked 
the young woman in charge, a college 
sorority convention? If so, it would be 
pleasant if he could talk to some col- 
lege people again. 


Smiling, easygoing I/)ui.«e Brough, an Okla- 
homan turned Californian, approached the 
modern immortals of ladies’ tennis— Helen 
Wills Moody Roark and Suzanne Lenglen 
by winning her fourth Wimbledon cham- 
pionship. 

.Sophomore pro Fay Crocker, an American 
turned Uruguayan fher great-grandfather 
was first U.S. consul to Uruguay), gave 
a les.son to the lop U.S. lady golfers with 
a four-stroke victory in the $7,500 U.S. 
Women’.s Open. 

Unheralded, the Vancouver Rowing Club 
crew upset Soviet Russia's Grand Challenge 
Cup entry at Britain’.s Henley Regatta- 
prompting delighted shouts of “This means 
Siberia! Back to the .salt mines!” from the 
banks. Then the B.C. crew succumbed to 
the University of Pennsylvania’s varsity in 
the final. 


There is an endless variety of ways 
by which young men strike up ac- 
quaintance with young women and 
this, the registrar thought, might well 
be one of them. The young man has- 
tened to explain. He was a Princeton 
man. class of '55, had joined the Phil- 
lies about 10 days before and was trav- 
eling with the team before going into 
the Navy in July. He had been as- 
signed to room with Catcher Andy 
Seminick, known to his mates as The 
Mad Russian. Seminick, he madeclear, 
is one of the finest roommates an aspir- 
ing baseball rookie could have but 
his conversational range is limited. 
Baseball and bird shooting. Golf and 
rontinned on next page 


The (raveling U.S. weighl-liftiiig team 
stopped in Iran on ita way home from Ru.s- 
sia, beat the best local musclemen 6 -0 and 
delighted Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, Shah- 
inshah of Iran — a monarch who owns a set 
of York bur bells. 


Boxing society in New Orleans opened ifa 
arm.s to visiting New York mobster Frankie 
Carbo, who helped Blaise D'Antoni open 
his new saloon and watched politely as 
r>'.\ntoni talked of new boxing and horse 
racing activities. 

.Minor league ba-seball suffered another .se- 
rious blow when Owner Sam Bray said he 
would almost certainly have to fold his 
King.sport Cherokeeson July 9 unless finan- 
cial aid materialized. Thi.s made it look as 
if the end were in immediate sight for the 
Appalachian I^eague. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

coutinufd from paijc if 

fishing. Not much to say about the 
cla.ssics, drama or modern art. 

The Princeton man — he turned out 
to be John Easton, captain of this 
year’s baseball team, a center fielder 
with a ..'boO batting average, a major in 
electrical engineering and a near honor 
student — had a fine long talk with one 
of the .sorority .si.ster.s. He should he in 
the Navy by now, well out of range of 
Seminick'.s famous throwing arm. 

The Pittsburgh Pirates have 10 col- 
lege men on their roster, more than 
any other major league team. They are 
in last i)lace, But conversationally 
they are delightful. 

CLUB FIGHTS IN A TUBE 

T hk DKCLiNK and impending extinc- 
tion of the small fight clul», boxing’s 
little red schoolhouse, has been de- 
plored more often than the passing 
of the pa.ssenger pigeon. The cry ha.s 
been that the small figtii club is tlie 



natural breeding ground of the com- 
petent boxer hut Unit the j)redator, 
television, has wrecked it by enticing 
away its trade and has killed oil prom- 
ising young fighters by pntmoling them 
to national prominence before they 
are ready. 

I,ast April a Cleveland T\' promot- 
er .started putting on the electronic 
etjuivalent <»f small club figlils. He is 
Herman Spero, a former child actor 
turned showman. His studio boxing 
show became a weekly attraction on 
\VK\VS-T\’ in Cleveland. With studio 
Hiidience.s limited to a mere lOD guests 
of thespon.soring brewer i Pilsener Brew- 
ing Company I and the noi.se of a large 
crowd simulated by transcription, the 
fights have attracted a good, siead\ 
audience in the (’levelaiul viewing area. 

"You don't have to have great light- 
ers to ha\'e exciting fight-s," Spero ex- 
plains. “When you get a boy from 
Akron and a boy from Warreti, Ohio, 
fur example, the hoys know their towns 
are rooting for them. You set' .some 
tremendous tiglit.s with that local ele- 
ment involved." This of course, was 
the charm and basic philo.sophy of the 
fight club too. Spero and his match- 
maker. Johnny Gibbons, who used to 
he Bob Hope's dancing partner in pre- 
Pepsoileni days, regard their studio 


fights as a way to develop good fighters 
while earning a showman’.s dollar. 

"Cleveland used to he a hot fight 
town up until about five years ago,” 
Spero recalls "Then things went dead. 
What we aimed to do was to give young 
fighters an opportunity to fight and 
give the viewers exciting fights.” 

Their aim was jarred almost imme- 
<Uately by the Internatiotial Boxing 
Guild, a kind of managers' union for the 
establishment of b<*tter lurking condi- 
tions. Some of the IBG managers in 
Cleveland wanted to "clear” things 
with the IBG’s GIIQ in New York. 
Since IBG works in close eahoot.s with 
network TV’s monopolist, the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club i.James I). Norris 
president , it ifiok a stern, almost mor- 
al staiul against studio boxing. Feaih- 
erweiglit Jes-se Kndriguez, for instance, 
was warne<i iltat he would get no m<>r(* 
lights if lie appeared on a WKWS card. 
Fealherweiglit Rodriguez liad Ix-en get- 
ting no fights iiti.vway, so he fought for 
Spero. Other independi-nl fighters and 
managers took the same view, and 
Spero went on promoting. 

A couple of we4‘k.s ago the liiG local 
threatened to picket the station. .Mur- 
rav iTIie Genius Frank, New ^'ork 
lawyer for the IBG, addre.ssed the 
Clevelan<] managers and, with the heal 
on against tlu* IBG nerve center in 
New York where Julius Helfantl was 
suspending IBG managers right and 
left, the picketing did not cunie off. 

"These guys are suppo.sed to be pro- 
moting boxing," Spero .signed, "Imt 
they are doing it in a funny way.” 

WINNING WITHOUT TEARS 

S Y.STKMS f'DH heating the races an- 
as common assun-'catch trout fiies. 
They make more effective lures loo. 



(/ li'iin fo Irlnmpli 

U7n u II liii.''i i'lill hikes II liirk'i hnniin'. 
Hiforc iioii rrnlil Forlmn 's irihs, 
I’liiitlrr tirst tlir iiniHiiiI rmr's sniihs. 

-Gilbert CoHMlwin 


Now a man who designs lighting fix- 
tures has invented a new system and 
seems bound to catch lots of hor.se 
players. 

He is Don Ernest Frank of Spokane, 
an employee of the Columbia Electric 
and Manufacturing Company who has 
had a mild interest in horse racing for 
perhaps JO years along with a passion 
f<ir rapid calculation gimmicks used in 
his work. He uses, for instance, no less 
thati 28 calculators for rapid compu- 
tation of such factors a.s related light 
value.s and steel thickness. Now he has 
conu* up with what he calls a “Turf- 
man’s Calculator,” designed to help the 
brain-fagg«-d horse player make his se- 
lection.s with the nourishing sense that 
science ha.s been put to work on the 
problem. Frank makes two oppo.sing 
claims about his calculator: 

1' It will not beat the race.s. 

2 • With its aid h*- beat them for S4()ii 
on $2 bets last year. Iiitting eight out 
of 12 daily doubles. He remembers on<‘ 
pick itial paid $1fi.40 to win. 

“Two years ago." he n-calls. "we 
lost ourshiri.s.''Bul at that time Frank 
had not yet itiv«-nled his calculator. 
.\fter filling three bureau drawers with 
chart.s, clipping.s. figures and notes 
scril)hled to himself F’rank decided he 
had discovered the “logical common 
denominator” of horse racing. 

The denominator is lime. Some 
burst's run faster than others and 
Frank's gimmick — a cardboard slide 
chart about the size of a folded rt)ad 
map — is a device for comparing one 
liorse’s time agaitist another ho^^e'.s 
over t he same distance. With his racing 
form helore him. the owtier of a Turf- 
mati’s Cali'ulator can convert a liorse's 
lies! time tiver any distance to tin* 
htirse's probabh* lime over the distance 
the hor.se will run tomorrow. After a 
little rouliiie pushing of slides back 
anti forlli lie gets a tiuick comparison 
of horse.s <)\cr the distance they’ll run 
against each olher. 

"It’s like knowing how fast a man 
can run lt)i) yartls.” Frank explains. 
"You can compuie his probable time 
ovi-r I'tl yards or l(i*i yards.” 

He recommends i hat the fan use the 
calculator to fiml tin- two or lliree prob- 
able best rutiiier.s in a given race, then 
weigh sucli other variables us jockeys. 
Weights, track condition and whether 
a horse is improving or slowing. The 
culculalor does not lake weights or 
jockeys into account and is lia.sed on a 
fast track. You’re expecletl to do just a 
little thinking <m your own. 

Tlie first It), non calculators will Ik* 
on the markt'i early in .\ugust. Then, 
no more sitting up late night.s. You just 
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lie awake contemplating the profits to 
be realized from seven-horse parlays. 

NEW SYSTEMS 

A way to at least break even at the 
races, less legal fees, ha.s been 
dreamed up by Miss Paula Aiello, a 
wide-eyed brunette in a picture hat 
who dropped $42.5 at Aqueduct and 
now has 71 losing pari-mutuel tickets 
for her memory book. 

.\Ii.ss Aiello is putting the law on 
•Aqueduct via a lawyer named la-e 
Bosco .fr. under Section 991 of the 
Kew York State penal code entitled: 
''Properly staked may be recovercfl." 
This law says if you lo.se money on a 
bet you can bring suit and get it back. 

Miss Aiello’s first system, which o<'- 
curred to her on the very first day she 
ever spent at a race track, was to bet 
on "several horses in each race with 
seseral tickets on each horse." That 
was how she Inst the $42.5. 

She dropped that .system ami went 
to r ounsellor Bosco. He conceded that 
pari-mutuel betting is legal and that 
(here might be some (]uestu)n al)oiil 
Section 994's applicability, siiu'e it 
cov ers only "prohibited” wagering. He 
entered suit anyway and, lo and l)c- 
Indd, liis name was in all the papers 
and spelled correctly, B-o-s-c-o. 

THEN THERE WERE TWO 

A t thk KNl> of any normal, well- 
ordered bullfight, there shoulrl lie 
(at leastl six ilead bulls and tliree tri- 
umphant matadors. But some heady 
impulse toward indepemlence lias late- 
ly been driving (he bulls of Madrid to 
challenge their bovine destiny. There 
wa-s that bull who last montli jumped 
the fence at Madrid's Plaza de Toros 
in suburban \'ista Alegre and vanished 
into a maze of narrow streets on its 
way downtown iSI, June lU). Now 
there is news of an etiually bad after- 
noon in the bigger Plaza Monumental. 
At a recent corrida there, the matadors 
all went to the infirmary leaving a pair 
of live tnri»> with nothing but time on 
their hand.s. 

The trouble started when Juan Gal- 
vez. a lean and emaciated veteran, 
faced a fine, spirited black hull from 
a first-rate Andalu.sian (janadcrUi. A.s 
soon as this animal tore into the ring 
it \va.s ohviou.s that he knew ttio mmdi. 
Instead of charging the cape.s, lie 
chargeil the men. Galvez eventuall.v 
cited the bull and stoml his ground. 
•As straight as a guided missile the bull 
went for Galvez, tossed him high in 
the air and then turned around to buU 


the prone figure. Galvez went to the 
infirmary with a 10-centimeter wound 
on the inside of his right thigh. 

The second bull was more amenable 
aiul followed the cloth a.s it should. But 
.faime O.stos, the matador, made an 
awkward pass, wa.s caught on the horn, 
tos-sed and trampled. He got up, killed 
the bull and followed Galvez to the 
infirmary. 

This left the third matatlor. a young 
fellow named Morenito de Taiavera, 
making his first Madri<i appearance, 
lo kill five bulls. He fuiLsbed ofT Iwu 
of them without much trouble, hut the 
fourth hull of the afternoon caught 
him with a horn, and Mnrenitn also 
went to the infirmary with lO-centime- 
tiT and 1.5-centinu‘ter wounds in hi.s 
tliighs and buttocks. 

In the infirmary the ring surgeon, Dr. 
Luis Gimenez-Guinea, had patched up 
Jaime O.sltis, who limped hack lo the 
ring. O.stos took over the wounderi 
Moretuto's hull. On his third pass, tlie 
hull tossed and trampled him. Ostos 


picked himself up, staggered, collapsed 
and was again carried to the infirmary. 

The audienee was stupefied. The 
bull stood <lefiantly in possession of 
the ring. There were no more bullfight- 
ers. Suddenly there leaped from the 
sunny side of the stand a short, squat 

figure in ordinary street clothes — an 
ex-matador named Pedro de la Casa, 
long since retire*!, limping from an old 
goring, a kinsman of the youthful Mo- 
renito. Pedro grahlied a sword ami a 
muleta, saluted the judge, gave the 
bull a few ((uick passes and killed it 
— a little awkwardly perhap.s, but at 
least h'fl it dc-ad. .As Pedro limped from 
the ring in glory, two policemen hus- 
tled liim off to jail, charged with the 
illegal killing of a liull. For good 
ctinliniicil on mxl page 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 11 

measure the attendant who had given 
him the sword and muleta was jailed 
too. Pedro had, in fact, asked permis- 
sion to kill the bull by saluting the 
judge, but he had not waited for per- 
mission to be granted. 

That left just the two live bulls and 
one very angry audience. 

HURRICANE THOMAS 

rpHKRB WAS A TIME— about a year 

ago— when an outrageous heavy- 
weight named Tommy (Hurricane) 
Jackson was spoken of as a possible 
opponent for Champion Rocky Mar- 
ciano. Totally devoid of boxing skill, 
Jackson was as wildly eccentric in his 
public statements as he was in the ring, 
and boxing writers quoted him grate- 
fully for a while. Of training in the coun- 
try Jackson said: “Those noisy birds 
pecking around are what gets you. Pm 
unrestable unless I have city noises.” 

Of his boyhood he remarked: “The 
big boys were always catching me and 
throwing me in the sticker bushes and 
stomping on me.” Of his defeat a year 
ago last April by Jimmy Slade, Hurri- 
cane cried: "I’m glad I lost. Maybe 
that'll teach my mother not to bother 
with me.” After that fight the Hurri- 
cane Jackson joke wore thin and his de- 
emphasis began. A few months later he 
was dumped three times in the second 
round by Nino Valdes (Jackson: “I was 
wearin' slippery shoes”) and banished. 

The other evening Jackson was back 
in New York for a return bout with 
Slade, this one billed as “for the heavy- 
weight championship of New York 
State.” Jackson, no less horrible as a 
boxer, got a close but unanimous deci- 
sion. Thus, at 23, he may be said to 
have made a comeback. 

In the dressing room after the fight 
Jackson engaged in repartee with his 
manager, Lippy Breidbart. The sub- 
stance of the exchange was that Jack- 
son wanted a drink of water and a 
shower. Breidbart thought he should 
cool off first. 

"You don’t know your mind,” Breid- 
bart said. 

“But I know my body,” said Hurri- 
cane. “You don’t know my body.” 

“But I know your mind,” Breidbart 
countered. 

"Yeah, you know my mind,” agreed 
Hurricane. “But nobody but me knows 
my body.” 

Briedbart shook his head. "Go 
ahead, take a drink.” He turned to a 
reporter. "This boy has ideals of his 


own. All last week he was saying how 
he was going to outsmart Slade. So he 
tried to outsmart him in the early 
rounds. You can’t outsmart a cutey. 
Then Freddie [Trainer Freddie Brown) 
tells him to go out in the fifth round 
and start fighting. This boy don’t know 
his mind.” 

“I know my body,” Jackson said. 
“Lemme take a shower now.” 

Breidbart began to talk up the Au- 
gust 3rd date in Syracuse when Jackson 
is to meet the winner of the Ezzard 
Char]e.s-Paul Andrews fight on July 13. 
He turned to Jackson: “That’ll be the 
money fight. You can buy a house.” 

"I don't want no house,” said Hurri- 
cane softly, “I want a shower.” 

'I’M A LITTLE AFRAID’ 

TTaving licked cancer with the aid 
of surgery 27 months ago, Babe 
Didrikson has gone through another 
operation and is now facing the neces- 
sity of making— or trying to make— 
yet another comeback in women’s golf. 
Babe’s current disability, a ruptured 
spinal disc, was incurred because she 
attempted to push a heavy automo- 
bile out of deep sand on a fishing trip 
to Port Aransas, Texas some weeks 
ago. “I’m just accident prone, I guess,” 
she said in tones of honest puzzlement 
when reporters and photographers 
called on her at Galveston’s John 


Sealy Hospital. "Seems I’m always 
doing something to hurt myself.” 

Though she was decked out in a 
peach-colored nightgown for the occa- 
sion she looked pale and wan after 26 
days fiat on her back in the hospital 
bed. When a photographer asked her 
if she could sit up a little Babe reached 
for an iron bar suspended above her. 
But her husband, ex-wrestler George 
Zaharias, who had been fluttering in- 
congruously in the background near a 
basket of zinnias, protested immedi- 
ately; “Now look. Let’s don’t make 
this difficult. She can’t move.” Babe 
looked at him gratefully. 

"How about laying my golf bags on 
the bed,” she volunteered. Somebody 
lifted the bag and she hauled out a 
driver, then sighed: "Oh, man, those 
things feel heavy.” As the flashbulbs 
went off she cried: "Gee, I didn’t even 
get to put any lipstick on. I just had 
a shot and I didn’t get to it.” Was she 
definite about going back to big-time 
golf? “If I'm able to I’m certainly 
going to. I’ll be out of here after this 
week. I’m a little afraid but I hope it 
will bo okay. They say I’ll be able 
to play. I won’t retire till somebody 
comes along better than I am, and I 
haven’t found one yet.” As her visitors 
prepared to leave. Babe said vehe- 
mently: "I look terrible in this position 
in bed.” Then she called: “Touch up 
those pictures, will you?” 


SPECTACLE 

ALOFT ON A WAVE 

A sailplane pilot soars through a wide, noiseless world, 
forever searching for the free power to keep him there 

The pilots soaring in sailplanes on the edge of the Pacific at Torrey Pines, 
Calif., shown in color on the following four pages, are applying about the 
same skills they would in small power planes, with one substantial differ- 
ence. In a sailplane the pilot is forever seeking his power, by picking his 
way from cloud to cloud, borrowing lift from thermals or searching for 
updrafts along a ridge such as that which ri.ses 350 feet from the ocean at 
Torrey Pines. One of Torrey Pines' veterans, Jim Spurgeon, who like many 
soaring enthusiasts is a power plane engineer by trade, suggests that soar- 
ing is more like fishing than power flying. Until he is in the air, the 
soaring pilot is never too sure what he might catch. As described on 
page 17, early specialists of the soaring art often caught plenty of trouble. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY VICTOR BALDWIN 
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SOARING eo»/inue<f 


A modified flaMop sailplane skims the Pacific near 
San Dieso after taking off from cliff in foreground. 
Plane is ridge soaring 20 feet above water, staying 
aloft by means of air currents forced upward under 
the wings as air strikes the cliffs, starts to rise 



Frank Perkins, 20, one of -the West Coast’s youngest 
licensed glider pilots, readies a plane for flight 




* 



SOARING rori/iriHrd 



Hal HMtchinson of Los Angeles banks dizzily over the Torrey Pines area 
(runway is at right) as his sailplane drops its towline to begin free flight. At 
the towline release point, planes are 300 feet off ground, flying at 50 mph 


DOING IT LIKE THE BIRDS 


Flapping and (loppinjj for a Ihousand years in imitation of eagles, crows, 
by COLES PHINizY beetles and fish, man finally found his way into the air. In sailplanes 
he now flies well and high with very little fuss and no feathers at all 


N iirth and west of San Diei^o. alotiK the palisades of 
Point Loma and Torrey Pines, for years sail|)lanfs 
have been wheeling as smoothly as fritjaie birds, tlieir witin 
tips feeling each change of air. As pictured on the prei-ed- 
ing pages, this motorless flight looks so easy. In some re- 
spects now, it is an easy art. but it is not one that man 
mastered easily. The first real soaring masters were the 
Germans, who turned to powerle.ss flight in when de- 
nied an air force by the Ver.sailles Treaty and were refining 
Iheari in llie late ’2()s. when \'eiersin I’ilol Hawley Jb)wlus 
aiid (’harles and .^nne I.indbergh first rode the cool winds 
of I’oint Loma. Today, in fact. Dr. Wolfgang Klemperer 
of the Lockheed Corporation, who started the German 
movement d.5 years ago, occasionally sours in these same 
winds over Torrey Pines. 

Around the turn of the century the German. Otto Liiien- 
thal. and the .\merican.s. Octave Chanute and the Wright 
Brothers, had glid(‘d successfully ettough tt) open the way 
for power fliglit, hut theirs was brief hovering. The nine- 
minute endurance record set by the Wright Brothers in 
1511 1 would wow no one in this day when ijihns liave soared 
over .^.5 hours to the edge of uneonsciousne.ss, hut it rates 
as (juite an achievement in contrast to most of the ear- 
lier aitemi)ts made during a thousand years of wild trial 
ami error. 

.Men long ago were filled with the urge to Ily, hut they 
did not have a very good idea of how to go ahotit it. There 
were some who Thought it best to ride harnessed flocks of 
birds, relying, as it were, on wings already tlight-lested. 
Somehow this alway.s failed, hut men kept looking at the 
birds and designing wings. They designed wings like tho.se 
of cretws and eagles, like dragonflies, beetles — even like 
fish fins. They launched themselves from towers iti some 
very treacherous machines. Many of them would have 
done as well riding in a butler churn. In IKOh a \’iennp.se 
clockmaker, .lacob Degen. a.ssistcd by a small balloon, did 
flaf) up 54 feet on hi.s first try. He failed on his next three 
attempts and imjiatietu onlookers gave him a thrashing. 
No one ever did well at it . hut for some reason there have 
always been a few wing-llappers lurking around the hulls 
of science. In the ISih century the Mar<iuis of Bacr|ueville 
tried to llap across iht* Seine River and craslu'd tni a wash- 
erwoman’s barge. In 19d(», Harry Hodge launched him- 
self from a New York bridge in his eighth flap|)ing ma- 
chine. fell feel into the Harlem River and was fetched 
up liy a lug. 

Man first got into the air under balloons in lTi<-‘!. While 
balloonists were having a century of exciting ups and 


downs (SI. May 9'. other aeronauts held the belief that 
man could get aloft on heavier-than-air, fixed wings. In 
l!Si)9 in England. Sir George Cayley successfull\‘ launched 
a pilotless glider, hut when hi.s coachman was persuaded 
to get aboard a large glider it crashed. If Cayley, a man 
with the proper scientific approach, had not devoted most 
of his lime to lighter-lhan-air flight, winged Hight might 
have comestxiner. sparing some of the less scientific-minded 
a few hard humps. 

A Frenrh sen rnpiain. Jean-Marie Le Bris, like Cayley, 
studied the birds. ‘‘I took an alhatro.ss wing and held it 
into the wind!” exclaimed Le Bris. 'T comprehended the 
whole mystery of flighl.” Le Bris built a fabric albatross 
and aboard it proceeded into a 12-mile wind towed by 
a horse cart. Le Bris swooped into the air. jiulling up 
after him tlie cart rail to which tin- rope was attached 
and the car: driver, and they all came down together. 
For his second try, Le Bris, who should have stayed at 
sea. swung out on a boom 1(19 feet over a rock quarry, let 
go and plunitneied. 

Sanity returned with the elTorts of Otto Lilietuhal, who 
started with small wings, leaping gently olT a springboard 
oiito plowed ground. Though even in his day aeronauts did 
not fully comprehend the aerodynamics of a fixed wing, 
particularly the .stabilizing effect of dihedral ami the lift 
obtained froni a cambered upper surface, Lilienthal was 
the first to give a decent e.xhibilion of stable, gliding flight, 
as well as the proper attitude. "We must," concluded 
Lilienthal. "serve an apprenticeship to the birds.” 

In some ways the .soaring pilot still .serves an appren- 
ticeship. Even the best today still only soar statically, 
that is, gain altitude h.v riding updraft.s that are rising 
fa.sier than the .sailplane sinks. .\t limes a pilot may spot 
a cadence in gusty air and get some altitude from the inter- 
mittent lulls and gusts, hut in this .sort of dynamic soar- 
ing the bird.s are still ahead and well worth watching. In 
some respeet.s, on the other hand, the sailplanes have left 
the birds behind. Ridges and thermals still afford good .sail- 
ing for a competent pilot, l)iil the experts are now going 
into bigger lifts, the standing waves which exist on the lee 
side of large mountain ranges. In the lee of the Sierra.s 
aroutid Bishoj), Calif., the pilots are now soaring up to 
eight and a lialf miles. The turbulence around roll clouds 
encountered iiear .such waves has at times t<irn sailplanes 
apart. 'Wl iho.se heights,” say.s Sailplatje Manufacturer 
Paul Schweizer, "you're liv ing on the ragged edge.” Before 
he trie.s the big waves, a man sliould serve a good long ap- 
prenticeship On a ridge like Torrey I’ines. ^ 
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FAME IN THE CENTER COURT 

. Tonv Trabert becomes a i»reat champion and Iwo determined women 

by FRED TUPPER^ 

play a match that will live lon^ in the memory of tennis at Wimbledon 


r ouiSK Bkouch entered the hall of Wimbledon fame 
j today. She drew on every shot in her memory l)ook 
and improvise{l a few more on the .spur of the moment to 
defeat Mrs. Beverly Baker Fleitz of Long Beach, f'alif. 
7-5, 8-t>, for the all-P^nglaiul women’s tennis championship. 

This singles match will live long in Wimbledon tradition. 
It rang on a high note from the first serve and enthralled 
a crowd of nearly 21), 000. 

Mrs. Fleitz was the favorite. She had smothc-red Doris 
Hart in straight sets to reach the final, and she had beaten 
Louise four times in a row around the worhl. She was 
re.sted and confident, faster afoot and infinitely better on 
ground strokes. 

Louise played her the only way. She sliced one shot, 
drove another, always trying to break the lo\ely rhythm 
of Beverly’s two-haiuled game. She used lobs and drop 
shots. She even went to the net, but that provefl dam- 
aging. Bev pa.sse(l her with consummate ea.se. t^uickly in 


MISS BROUGH YELPS WITH DISMAY AV ANOTHER FLEITZ DRIVE RIPS BY 



Stride, Louise broke service and held hers. She was 3-1 
when Bev double-faulted twice, and Loui-se dumped a 
teaser just over the barrier. 

Then slugging little Beverly found her range. She bar- 
reled the ball down one side, put away the return on the 
other. Her shots were fiister ami deeper and ail at once she 
led 4-3 and again at 5-4 after Miss Br<»ugh unaccountably 
hit a short volley far over the liase line. 

Louise took measures. Slie won her serve immaculately 
an<l llieii pulled ilie drop shot out of her repertoire. Mrs. 
Fleitx. sinijily cannot handle t he short ball and Broughie, 
biding her time, kejit rallying from the deej) court ainl 
suddeidy pushed in a couple of floaters for outright win- 
ners. Site had liroken service at love. 

In a tremendous rally Beverly fell <lown and then, un- 
sellled. Iianged the ne.Kt shot into nc't. lionise had thesel. 

In the ascendancy now, Louise mixed every wile and 
straiagi*m she lia.': [>icke<l uji in the 15 years since she was 
the .\nierican girls' champion. 

crisis came in the sixth game. Miss Brough serving. 
Five limes .Mrs. Fleilx luul advantage, eight limes in all 
the game went to {leuce and finally Louise ripped a beau- 
tifully sliced backhand down the tape to lead 4-2. 

Mrs. Fleitz merely hit the hall harder. Xo woman could 
stand against her pace now. She won U> points in a row on 
a brilliant barragi- that left Louise shaking her head help- 
U-ssly as the shot.s thundered hy. The audience roared as 
Beverly readied 5-4. 

Louise took tier own serve, broke her rival’s but then 
(he 25-year-o/tf mother fired four rockets down (he irties 
and it was ()-(> an<l anyboily to win. LouLse was clearly 
tired now. She was resting between points ami having 
difficulty throwing tlie liall into the air for service. Miss 
Brougli finally struggled up to aih'antage on Mrs. F'leitx's 
sc-rvice. Then came tlie shot of the match. 

.•\ Fleitz drive down the left-hand side was weakly re- 
turned and Mrs. Fleitz hammered it down the other. .Across 
court raced Louise. She lunged des[HTalel.\' and pulled off h 
gorgeous stop volley that Just tru'kled over the net. It 
wa.s. as she said later, a ‘‘determined bit of stretcliing." 

That sliot dill it. It was Louise to serve aiul 7-(>. She 
was 40-15, fahereil long enough to double-fault and then 
leafied in the air as Bev weakly tietled. 

"1 couldn’t have gone on any longer, ” said Louise later. 
"The heart wius there hut the l«*gs were gone.” 

The Ducliess of Kent went to the court to jiresent the 
large silver plate. "Wonderful tennis.” she said. "F'inest I 
have seen in years.” 

TURN PACE FOR WILLIAM TALBERT'S ACCOUNT 
OF TONY TRASERT'S BIG WIN AT WIMBLEDON 

* REPFINTd) BY PIRMISSION IROM IHI MW YORK TIVIS 
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OBSERVE BEV’S POWERFUL RIGHT-HAND SMASH, THEN FLIP PAGE... 
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TRABERT TAKES THE BIG ONE 


The r.S. Davis Cup captain, a Wimbledon witness, reveals the voung 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 

Cincinnatian finally capturing the world’s most coveted tennis title 


T hk way Tony Trabert went about 
winning the (i9th Wimbledon Cham- 
pionships last week, the way he con- 
ducted himself in his matches, the kind 
of recorcl the big-legged youngster is 
putting together— all of that takes you 
back a few years to I94fi and 1947 and 
another man tennis players refer to 
reverently and simply as "Kramer.” 

Sitting high in thestands of Wimble- 
don’s ivy-covered center court where 
everything is green e.xeept the caliber 
of play, some of us who have a few 
yeans on our backs could not help but 
recall an astonishing parallel between 
Trabert and Kramer. 

Kramer came to this lovely old south 
London tennis ground in 1946— just as 
Tony did Ja-st year — aJJ set to ivin, fJe 
wa.s a heralded youngster, a powei liit- 
ter. a superb net man. 

Blisters on his racket hand stopped 
Kramer— just as blisters on his racket 
hand and feel defeated Tony last year. 

Kramer came back to Wimbledon 
the ne.xt year- in 1947— just as Tony 
did this year. Krarner w’on his title 
which by any measure is the unollicial 
world’s championship— Just as Tony 
did last Friday against Kurt Xielsen 
of Denmark. 

Trabert's plan for the finals against 
Xielsen was a simple one, but it indi- 
cates the thoroughness with which the 
new champion enters a match. 

In a discussion on the morning of the 
match it was first decided to attack the 
Dane's vulnerable forehand which he 
hits with a (’ontinenta! grip. 

Tony also decided to use a three- 
quarter serve, .sacrtficing the aiidition- 
al speed for safety. This means many 
nit>re first deliveries will go in, making 
it extremely difficult for Xielsen to 
gel to net. Traliert always followed his 
serve to net where in making the first 
volley he would not go for an imme- 
diate placement bm would hit with 
safety to a deep position in the court. 
Invariably he would score on the sec- 
ond volley. Whenever Tony had to 
make a difficult volley, he always di- 
rected his shot to Nielsen’s forehand. 

When Kurt was serving his first hall 
Trabert stoo<l just behind the base line, 
advancing one yard in as the ball was 
hit. On the second service he received 


just in.side base line, ready to hit llie 
return and advance to net. Occasional- 
ly, to create more pressure on vital 
points, he would stand in a liit further, 
especially on the second. Trabert at- 
tacked Nielsen’s comparatively weak 
second serve constantly, moving to net 
behind his return. Tony was content to 
get the ball back on the first serve, but 
his plan on the second was attack. 

When he had to lob, he made a pre- 
match decision to hit the hall very 
high in the air. We in tennis call tliis 
the shot that "gives your opponent 
lots of time to think and look at the 
blue." This worked extremely well as 
Kurt missed a number of important 


overheads. Trabert learned further, 
by watching his opponent’s semifinal 
match, that the Dane moved very close 
to the net after his first volley. This 
made it easier to score with the lob. 

In Tony’s prematch mental prepara- 
tion he realized that Xielsen would be 
the favorite of the crowd. He condi- 
tioned his thinking superbly, not per- 
mitting the enthusiastic outbursts in 
support of tlie Dane to bother him. He 
played to a plan and produced the 
same cairn workmanlike tennis on the 
center court the final day with 17,000 
people watching as he did the first day. 

He was the best player in the biggest 
tournament in the world. 
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AUSTRALIAN YACHTSMEN in ‘‘flirch of pi-riloil' '•poH 
crowti sfiuiirp ft-el of sail f)n is-fooi skilTs and hi-ati oul 

into iln- windswi-pi wators of Sydney harbor. Four to >i\ men 
are needed lo handle and holil down llie lioal'^, wbieh have a 


;14-fnot ina'i. a haTwinj; spinnaker on a oli-foot hfillow boom and 
a feallierwei^jhi bull t)f lldd poiiml'. Under full 'Uil and with 
rrews experiinetuiny with a variety of rii;K'nk.'>^. llS-footers fre- 
quently leap out of the water or oeeii-sionally dive beneath it. 



WONDERFUL WORLD coiitiinud 



MRS. F. L. STANDART of the Casilcwood 
Women's Golf Club near Oakland, Calif, wears 


FOLLIES OF 

Both baseball and golf have endured 
many trials while evolving from yes- 
terday’s informal pastimes into today’s 
highly stylized sports. Just how du- 
rable they really are was again proved 
on two recent occasions. Near Oak- 
land, Calif, ladies from the Castlewood 
Women’s Golf Club, trying to recap- 
ture bygone days in a Roaring Twen- 
ties tournament (ubom, almost sent 
the game back to the shepherd.s. In 
New York, the celebrity patrons of two 




ROCKY QRAZiANo. who caught fnr Toots Shor, argues with AI 
Schachc of "ifl" before felling Schacht with a supposedly fake punch. 


EDDIE ARCARO, the jocke.v, finds a baseball harder to hit 
than a horse. Umpire lei him keep swinging until he connected. 
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SPORT: 1955 

famed restaurants — Toots Slior’s and 
‘’21” — staged a softball prologue to a 
Yankee-diarU exhibition for the bene- 
fit of sandlut bast'ball. fle-spite their 
fine intentions the exhibition (luickly 
turned into a comedy of exhibition- 
ism. By the time “Shor’s (’rumbum.s” 
took a slight decision from the “ ‘21’ 
dentlemen,” there was some (question 
whether Abner Uoublwlay or whoever 
the responsible party was had ilone the 
riglit thing by the stick and the liall. 



ROBERT E. SHERWOOD -hows diamond 
to Phil Silvers, whose spectacles were fogged. 

JULY 11. 1955 



WONDERFUL WORLD ron/murd 


PHOT(K:raPHS by BtLL HA1,KETT 


EVERYBODY GETS IN THE SWIM 



ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST Father John Donelon used powerful crawl, hoping his spwd would gel him across before the cold 
sapped his strength. He was pulled from the water after only two hours 26 minutes. Father Donelon expects to try again next year. 




The bone-chilling waters of Juan dc Fuca 
Strait teem with humans hopeful of being the 
first to swim the tortuous 18 miles between 
Victoria, B.C. and Port Angeles, Washington 



TACOMA I.OGGER Beri Thomas tried four times. His best 
effort covered 12 miles, kept him in the water more than 10 hours. 


JULY n, 1955 



VICTORIA SURVEYOR Bill Muir, like all other entries, used Krense 
to ward off cold, but cramps ended his attempt after nine miles. 

TORONTO sCHOOLGiRt. Janice White climbed aboard the escort 
boat without any help after slightly better than .six hours in 48' water. 




BONANZA IN SQUAW VALLEY 


A former New York law clerk parlaved some deep powder snow and 

by DAVID HULBURD 

low-pressure salesmanship lo secure ihe M)(iO Olympics for the I’.S. 


I N the larce, hare, but extremely prosi)erous second- 
floor dining room of the Racquet and Tennis Club on 
Park Avenue last week, a tall, redheaded man named Alex- 
ander Cochrane Cushimf was hoidiuK coiirt over a plate of 
cold salmon. People named Whitney and Mortimer, his old 
friend.s from (Jroton. Harvard and the North Shore of 
Long Island, milled around tifTering congratulations. S<iua\v 
\’alley, ('usliing’s own hand-tailored ski resort, had just 
been awarded the Olympic Winter (James and Alec 
was tasting his triumph. The Internationa! Olympic Com- 
mittee meeting in Paris the second and third weeks in .June 
picked Squaw \’alley when, after a bitterly coniesied vote, 
two European delegates swung into line and pushed the 
resort across. .Just back from Paris, Cushing was passing 
through N’ew- York to spend the Fourth of .July weekend 
with friend.s and to talk with Lyman Bingham of the U.S. 
Olympic Committee about getting preparations under way. 

S(juaw \'alley has a long way to go. With the games 
already in his fist, Cushing has no bobsled run, no ski 
jump and no hockey or speed-skating rink. None of this 
seemed to bother him. He acted a.s though the building job 


were already <lone an<l. in fact, seemed to feel that the 
award of the games had been in the bag for months. 

N'o one else felt that way. To most .Mnericatis the .selec- 
tion of Squaw \‘allcy came as u distinct surpri.se. Repre- 
setitatives of the top European resorts were downright 
shocked, .\llhongh l^ijuaw Valley had indeed been rated 
one of the 12 lop ski sites in the U.S. iSL Dec. fi'. it 
was. as ski resorts go. comparatively new and unknown lo 
a great many skiers. What ma<le its selection even more 
remarkable was the Uici that Squaw Valley’s founder, chief 
stockholder and very active general manager, Alec Cushing, 
liad had no previous t'mjjloymeni beyond a brief fling in 
corjxiraie law and .seemed, therefore, to have all the <iuali~ 
fieaiions for running a ski resort that, say, Leo Durocher 
might have for running the Qinrn Mnru. How then did it 
happen that, again.sl competitive bidding Irom such es- 
tablished places as Innsbru<-k, (larmi.sch and St. Moritz, 
tliis relative newcomer, ojierated by a comjiaralive novice, 
should win the games from a lough-minded committee of 
winter sport experts and thus overnight l)ecome the most 
lalkc'd-aboin ski resort in the I'.S. if not the world? 
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Alec C'ushing hinted at the answer one day last winter, 
six months before the IOC’s decision. Sit ling on a sun 
deck outside his aki lodge, he stretched his long legs, leaned 
back and surveyed the scene around him. He looketl at the 
Ijrown-timbered lodge house with its Imge picture windows, 
its enormous fireplace and its steeply .slanu*<l roof piled 
higli with snow. He* looked out over the neat little valley 
that seemed not much larger than a funtball field ami was 
now swarming with men, women ami children on skis. He 
looked, finally, up at the mountains lowering above the 
valley floor, with their ski lifts strung out like so many fly- 
ing trapezes. Then he .said, ‘‘I've macle mistakes liere. I’ll 
probably make more. But mistakes can be corrected. You 
can’t change those mountains, though, and we've got 
damn good ones — :\lpi tie mountains, wiili wonderful snow.” 

Cushing was right. (loud snow and good mountains are 
as es.senlial to good skiing as good ice is to a skating rink. 
But mountains ahme <lon’t make a ski resort . Tlu' only r<‘a- 
son this place called S(iuaw Valley is in business and tin* 
chief reason it is a success is Ale.xaiider Cochrane Cushing. 

ALL-NIGHTER 

Tlie first lime Alec got on a pair of .skis he was wr-aring 
the trou.sers to his dinner clothes. That liuppeneil in llie 
winter of 19dT when, after an imjiromptu and all-night 
train trip from Boston in the comjiany of a great d«-al of 
hard licjiior and a few friends from Harvard, he fouml him- 
in the cold dead of day on a .slope at Mont (iabriel 
in the Canadian l.aurentians. ‘‘I'p to that time.” Cushing 
J;as since .said. ‘Td always liaiei] colt) weather. Buf lltt'air 
was so invigorating I didn't even have a hangover. I had 
of.e 'lell of a good time t hat weekend. The last day they had 
a race and clialletigetl me tet etiler. I <li<l. I didn't know 
iiow 'o take a turn nr check, so I just went straight 
dow ihill, till) scaretl tt) sit down. I took a sjiill, finally, o\'er 
t!ie finish line and sjtlintered the skis I'd borro\v<-d. They 
{lisi[ualified me, but I still say 1 won the race.” 

This ratlier carefree inlrotluclion to skiing was not, in a 
sense, out of keeping with the rest of Cushing’s prewar 
career, .-\fter gratluating from college, he rook a l rip around 
lilt* world, came back for a degree at tin* Harvard Law School 
and then went to Washington for a brief siinl with ilie 
goN'ernment’s antitrust forces. Back in Xew ^‘ork after u 
year, he married one of the three very fa.shional)le Cutting 
sisters, took a minor job in the proper ol<l law (inn of 
Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Cardner and Keid and became 
a member of that corps of well-bred eastern socialites 
who dislinguislied themselves, if at all, on the playitig 
fields of I.ong Island. When the war came, he spent four 
years as liaison officer in the Naval Air Transport Service. 
And by the lime he was mustered out in March, he 

had strong doubts about a law career. For the first nine 
months, however, he stuck with it; but then he started 
roaming the country, looking for il a place to start a ski 
re.sort, money to build the re.sort. 

.\t one point he got distracted and thought of taking up 
fanning. He went so far as to enroll, brietly, at an agri- 
cultural college. ‘‘But one day,” he remembers, "the pro- 
fessor was holding up a cabbage and lecturing. I looked at 
tliat cabbage and il seemed to keep turning into a golf ball. 
That was the entl of my farming.” From golf iialls his mind 
\vandere<l liaok to skiing, and there it remained. 

In the winter of If>47 Cushing set off on an expedition 
into the deep snow country of the West. Laurence Kncke- 
feller, whom Cushing had known in Wusliinglon during 
the war, had told him about some property his family ownetl 
near Jackson Hole, Wyoming. Cushing looked at it ami con- 


cluded it was too remote for the eome-one come-all type 
of layout he was considering. This year the Rockefellers 
are developing that jirojierty on their own. ) He made sev- 
eral [>ack trip.s into another even more remote spot, in cen- 
tral California. This one had "the finest snow I’d ever 
seen,” but was so inacce.ssible that "it would have cost a 
fortune just to get peoj)le in and out.” During this winter 
lie and his wife Justine <irove 14,01)1) miles, touring from 
Asjieii in Colorado to Sun Valley in Idaho, to Mount Hood 
and Mount Baker in the N<trthwest, to Banff and Lake 
Louise in C anada. 

Finally, in the winter of 151 IS, the Cushings organized 
still another western trip, tliis time with Justine’s sister Jo- 
sephine anil her liusliami .Mexander .McFadden, a wealthy 
cotton broker who had ro<imed with ;\lec at Harvard. Mc- 
Fadden was Alec's closest friend ami iiad promised to 
come in on any venture Cu.shing niiglit propose. Tin* ex- 
pedition’s ultimate goal was Siiuaw N'alley; liul the trip 
endeil abruptly ami in stark tragedy at tlie very first stop 
— Aspen. ’I'here, ihe day liefore they were sclu*<luled to 
move oil, Cushing ami .McFaddeti set out for a lust run, 
leaving their wives in tlie lodge. At 2 o'idock on this Febru- 
ary afternoon ilie\- were suddenly, swiftly struck liy the 
one great niglitniare of all skiers everywhere: an avalanche. 
Alihougli Cushing was buried iifi to hi.s neck, lie was able 
to dig himself out little the wor.se for wear. McFailden was 
hopelessly burieil beneath :)') feet of snow. They fouml his 
bod.v the next nioniiiig. The irip was over. 

Ba<-k east once mon*, Custiing was fa<M-d with a big d<*ci- 
.sioM. ■■) realized," he .sai'.s. ■'Lia’ I Jiad to gi'v* (he \vlu>!e 
idea up lln'ti and tliere or plow right l)a<-k in.” He plowed 
right i'aek. and in three weeks was out west again. By 
the emt «)f that summer he was sure he had seen enough, 
and knew enough, to ileeiile definitely on tin* Squaw \'al- 
ley site. Il seemed to offer all (lie things lie considered 
necessary for a .successful skiing operation. Tin* main east- 
west line of (lie Southern 1‘acitic had a stop at Truckee, 
only 1 1 miles away; the main east-west highway was only 
9 miles from the tiiouili of the valley nscr mnp<-. and the 
Reno airport l-'i miles distant was open the year around. 
Kqually important, the natural physical properties of the 
cituliiuicd iin next page 



LOCATION OF RESORT tieuf major lugfiwa.v linking San 
Francisco with lleno is shown on above map of the eastern Sierra. 
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SQUAW VALLEY 

rimtinufd from page 

place were ideal to attract the Rreatest variety of skiers. 
The mounlain.s were hiKh. There were many kinds of slojtes 
and trails, from gentle ones to slopes so .steep the .snow 
lay almost beyond the angle of repose. There were excellent 
snow conditions, with a guaranteed pack t*ach year, and 
beyond that the valley offered every kind of exposure and 
plenty ol pure mountain sunshine. 

Cushing had managed, even while looking for tlie loca- 
tion. to raise most of the !?400,000 he needed to get going. 
He had $25,000 from his good friend, .Jock McLean. hJe 
talked many other friends and friends of friends into giving 
up small amounts. He had a sizable $3.5,lHl() from Laurence 
Rockefeller, and he himself pul in $75,()()t). Rockefeller 
later put in another $15,0110; and belore he wa.s ihrough, 
Cushing and his family had put in close to $850,000, which 
was used for improving and expanding the resort after it 
had opened. 

Through a stock deal Cushing paid the eijuivaleni of 
$10. 000 for the 600 acres of valley land, (’ertain .sections of 
land in the .surrounding mountains were owned by the 
government; but by the following May he liad wangled 
permission trom the P’orest Service to build a ski lift on the 
federal property. Then he went to work. 

The task of setting up a .ski resort, Cushing soon discov- 
ered, meant a number of rather startling projects, not the 
least of which was convincing his wife, who.se family'.s Man- 
hattan town house has a floor area roiiglily the size of 
.Madison Stjuare Harden, that S(|uaw \‘:illey was the pluct! 
for them. When .\lec fir.st took her over to look at the 



SKIING CUSHINGS I'liat hciwci-ii runs, ^'(lunl;l'sl >laui:ht<-r. 
6-yeiir-ol(l .Alexandra ■dhoin, was luughi to ski at age uf - by 
parents .\lec and Justine. Kldesi daughter, U-yeiir-uld .Jusiirie, 
and 10-year-ol(l Lily, the .second youngest, are also ardent skiers. 


virtually uninhabited little valley and asked her how she’d 
like to live there, she replied ctddly, “Are you crazyT' 

Then there was the task of building a road into the upper 
end of the valley from the state highway two and a half 
mile.s away, building a lodge and other accommodations for 
an indefinite ntirnher of guest.s and building a .ski lift the 
likes of which had not Iteen .seen before. 

.\fter his work crew had hacked a road of sorts in from 
the main highway, Cushing .simplified his next problem first 
by farming out the construction of the lodge hou.se to a 
local contractor and second hy buying from the Air Force 
at Reno a liatch of one-story otticers’ barracks, loading 
t hem on rial trucks and carting l hem bodily to Stjuaw \'al- 
ley to be set up a.s guest quarters. To fiouse his family he 
selected, as temporary quarters, a ha.stily remodeled hoi 
dog stand hard by the site for the foot of the main lift. 

Then he turned his attention to the lift itself, the greatest 
cliallenge and the one that had to be met correctly. With 
the advice ol loi'ul residents who knew the terrain, he con- 
ceived an extraordinarily long cable lift that would operate 
as a single continuous unit. He wanted a double-chair but 
to his surpri.se he discovered there was at that time only one 
in existenci- in the I'.ls.. at Benhoud I’ass in Colorado. 
When he wrote to the leading ski-lift manufacturers asking 
for bids on his specificalion.s. most of them repli<‘d that 
they would build the kind of lift they had always built or 
not build one at all. The one (*.\cept ion was an engineer in 
Denver named Robert Heron, who had built the <l()uhle- 
chair in Coh>rad(). In a long and detailed letter Heron out- 
lined what he thought he could do for Squaw \'alley. .Vfter 
several interviews, the two men got down to business, and 
Cushing signed the comract for the lift , to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $lTu,tHI(», with Heron agreeing to help super- 
\ ise con.si ruction. 

It was a major engineering project. \\'hen workers had 
finished bulldozing another road Irom the floor «)f the val- 
ley up the mountainside, they were faced with the jol) of 
dynamiting and blasting tremendous luiles to pour con- 
crete for t he foundations of the 26 giant steel lowers. Some 
idea of the scale nf the undertaking can be gathered from 
the fact that the lowers had to stand the strain of a .sjiool 
of cable weighing 2U ions and that the calile in turn liad 
to support iTt) chairs each carrying two passenger.s for a 
total load of 65 ions. When it was finally completed in 
November the lift stretched H.2(iil feet up the .side ol the 
mountain, the longi'st double-chair lift in the country, and 
it hutl a feature that lew other ski lifts could boast: two 
intermediate loading anti unloatling platforms wliieh gave 
skier.s a widi* choice of low and high slopes for the price of 
a single ride. 

The ollicial opiniing of S<)Uaw \'alle\' was scheduled for 
the da.v before Tlian ksgiving. Ihli*. That night .some !!(> 
giK'sis were HXpe<'ie<] for a gala dinner and housewarming, 
and many of them were platining to spend the long holiday 
weekend. The opening had beeti widely publicized, espe- 
cially in San Franeiseo. Hut the publicity bad not all been 
liappih' reeeivHtl. Manx’ people in San Francisco who kiit-w 
.\lee Ciisliiiig's background an<i liis lack of experience and 
who felt that Squaw Valley was s<)meihing ol an interlop- 
ing res()rl aiiywa.x- were half expecting, half hoping he 
would fall llat on his face. Hi- almost did. 

.\.s guests begati to arrive at the lodge at 5 o’clock on 
Thanksgiving K\e, the infant resort looked as though il 
had been struck by a hurricane. Tlie grounds were a sea of 
debris, riiitia was still slacked in crates outside the lodge 
liouse. Men were still hanging curtain.s, jtaperitig the bar 
twhicli w-a.s without running water i and laying the cork 
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flooririR in the main room. The staff was so shorthanded 
that a socialite friend of the Cushings, who was in Keiio for 
her divorce, came over to help out as chambermaid, h^'en 
the wonderful new ski lift lost some of its attraction that 
weekend when the first riders discovered the only snow 
deep enough for skiing lay at the top of the mountain, at 
the extreme limit of even Cushing’s heroic lift. Somehow, 
S(\uaw Valley muddled through to Sunday and the guests 
went home, declaring loudly tliat the grand opening had 
been a historic flop. 

Cushing spent the next five years searching out liis mis- 
takes, improving the phy.sical layout and learning how to 
run a ski resort. One error he discovered right off. He had 
put the front office one flight up, instead of on the ground 
floor where it should have been. He immediately had it 
moved down. He also found that he needed a downstairs 
bar for trippers who wanted a quick one before going home. 
And as he went on he found other things wrong, such a.s 
inadequate kitchen facilities and insufficient dining ((uar- 
ters. As money started to come in — which it soon did 
despite the early adverse publicity— Alec plowed it l)ack 
into the property. He added a second story onto the 
harrackslike residence quarters, making them much larger 
and far more attractive. One year he put in a swimming 
pool; another, he added a section onto the main lodge. And 
he now has not one but three lifts — a supplementary lift, 
known as the Toonerville Trolley, that starts where the 
niain lilt end.s and carries the more daring skiers anotlier 
1.200 feet almo.st to the top of the mountain, wiiere the 
good snow lay that fitat hoTTthle weeheod; aod laat fall an 
entirely separate lift was opened on the slopes of an adjoin- 
ittg mountain. This one i.s a swift-moving affair designed 
by a Foli.sh engineer, built to order in France and called 
the Flying Saucer because the ascending skier sits on a 
kind of platter attached to the cable, 

MILLION-OOLLAR BILL 

By .January of 19.55, even though his valley was a success 
by conventional standards. Cushing was working to make 
it a success by anyone's standards. Looking further ahead, 
and with more daring than any other American re.sori 
owner, he got his district senator to introduce a bill into 
the California legislature giving a grant of $1 million to 
Scjuaw Valley, providing he could get the 1960 Olympic 
Winter Gamejj. With this promising start, Cushing flew to 
Kew York, where he out-talked A.spen, Lake Placid and 
Reno's Ski Bowl to win the nomination from the U.S. 
Olympic committee as .\merica’8 candidate for 1960. 

That wa-s only the beginning. T.ater in the month, he 
took off for St. Moritz and the world bobsledding cham- 
pionships. There he met Switzerland’s Otto Mayer, a pow- 
erliil man in international skiing, and began talking care- 
fully but porsua-sively about S(|uaw Valley. Before the 
conversation was over, Herr Mayer was convinced that an 
Olympic bid from Squaw Valley would not be completely 
far-fetched, and Cushing bad covered the second lap in 
what he later called his steam roller to get the game.<?. 

While still at St. Moritz he met Donna Fox, peppery 
U.S. delegate to the International Bob.sled Federation. 
They got along swimmingly, and one day Fox asked on the 
phone how .\lec would like the 1958 world bobsled cham- 
pionships for S<juaw Valley. "Bobsled ! Hell.” said Cushing, 
"I haven't even got a run." This little difficulty, however, 
was swiftly hurdled — Cushing doesn’t say how —and after 
a meeting of the International Bobsled Federation, Stiuaw- 
I’alley had its first international prize. 

conlinucd on piuje 5S 


LONGEST CHAIR LIFT of its type in L’.S.. Squaw Valley's 
single continuous cable stretches t<,200 feel up side of mountain. 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 


SUBJECT: WALTER ALSTON 



Says the Dodgers’ manager: “I 
could go out there and raise hell 
with the umpire and jump up and 
down — but I don’t think I will” 

by JOAN FLYNN DREYSPOOL 

T hky’ve got me pictured as a quiet 
and dead kind of a guy,” Walter 
Alston said, not complaining but just 
stating a fact. “Everybody seems to 
think I’m pretty easygoing and I prob- 
ably am. Last year I think I hated to 
lose as badly as anybody, but I had the 
feeling that I did the very best that 
I knew how and the very best that 
I could do. I didn’t have any guilt- 
consciousness that I shoulda done this 
or I shoulda done that. 

“I always heard the fans here in 
Brooklyn were really tough, but when 
the -season was over I felt they were 
even belter to me than they might be. 
I’ve had no second-guessing or inter- 
ference from the front office on the ball 
field. That’s very good. It’s only nat- 
ural to want people on your side, but 
you’ve got to expect some for you 
and some against you, especially when 
you’re in this business. You may look 
real bad one day, and the next day you 
come out looking like champions.” 

'Fhus far .\lston’s Dodgers, leading 
the National League by a dozen games, 
have looked like champions most of the 
time. Last week Alston himself, a 43- 
year-old, long-legged ex-schoolteacher, 
looked comfortably at home silting 
behind his desk in his white and royal- 
blue Dodger uniform No. 24. On the 
shiny red outer door leading to his 
office in the clubhouse at Ebbets Field 
there is no name plate. Only the word 
“Manager” is printed there, empha- 
sizing the expendable nature of such 
jobs. 

"When I came here,” Alston said, 
“nobody had heard of me, I guess, ex- 
cept in Montreal and St. Paul, but 
many of these guys had played for 
me before in the Brooklyn farms. I 
had always gotten along with them 
and 1 didn’t anticipate any trouble 
with anybody. 

ALSTON FACE reflects owner’s com- 
plex and — to many — baffling personality. 
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“\’o. I wasn't scared when I got the 
job. When you've been in baseball as 
■nng as I have, well, it's just another 
game. Thing.s are so much the same in 
AAA clubs and here. Here you have 
more fans and the pressure’s a little 
more and there’s more at stake but, 
alter all, it's the same baseball game 
wherever you play it.” 

.Alston — who taught science, biology 
and industrial artsand coached basket- 
ball as well — meted out learning and 
di.-=cipline with equal authority during 
his scholastic years. Once he spanked 
a seventh-grade student for ‘‘fooling 
around the water cooler.” 

"But you can’t get away with that 
in the East." .Alston grinned. Instead 
he imposes fines, suspensions or warn- 
ings to bring his class of major leaguers 
In order. 

"T{» be a good manager you have 
to have good players.” Alston said. 
‘'That’s 100' and I'm lucky. Wry 
much so. This club is pretty much pro- 
fessionals who conduct themselves on 
and ofT the field a.s pros, and they don't 
get much disci})line in that regard. I 
would like to treat everyl)ody fair and 
stiuare and eijual with no pets or favor- 
itism to anyone, and yet in order to get 
the be.st out of them, you may have to 


DUKE SNIDER SAYS: 

"Willi is 11 very ea-sygoing man. He 
leaves you on your own unless you start 
gointf bad, and then he'll trj’ his best to 
gel you on the right truck," 


kick one in the pants or pat the other 
on the hack, and if that’s being fair, 
O.K. A’ou try lo treat everybody the 
same, but you’ve got to do it a little 
different way.” 

N’ext door to Alston’s office, in the 
locker rooms, the Dodgers were suiting 
up for the game. 

“We have plenty of time to talk.” 
Alston said, "they’ll ring a five-minutes 
warning bell.” He lit a cigarette and 
settled back in his swivel chair. 

“This year somebody said I was 
changed, but in my own mind that 
isn’t true. I don’t think I've managed 
any different. The big difference in the 
club standing is easy to see, that New- 
combe is pitching very good like he did 
before he went into the .service. He’s 
had no sore arm. Campanella’s hand 
wa,s certainly all right and he’s hitting 
a lot belter, and we got a lot of help 
from Roebuck in relief. In fact the 
whole pitching staff has been better. 

"Rohin.son is in better condition 
than last year. At least he’s not both- 
ered with injuries. His weight is down 


and he's been a big help to us. Jackie is 
very good on the bases, lie knows his 
ba.seball very well. The thing that hap- 
pened in the spring, of course, got into 
the papers, and by the time it got 
arountl two or three times it was a lot 


ROY CAMPANELLA SAYS: 

"He's not the holler-type guy like some 
of the fellas we're useil In, but he has 
his way of getting things done. When he 
has a beef coming, he'll let you know." 


bigger than it actually was. Jackie and 
I got our differences settled in one day 
and we were all ready to go to work 
again. Jack certainly wants to win. .Al- 
though he’s lost some of his speed, he 
has one of the best refle.xes in running, 
bunting and making plays. Hi.s reac- 
liniis on the lia.ses and his (|uick starts 
and stops make him still one of the 
best base runners we got. 

■‘When we win a ball game,” .Alston 
continued, “we come in here Jind we're 
just as luippy as hell. One da.v it’s 
Snider or Hodges or Xewcombe or who- 
ever it is— the club wants to win and 
where the credit got*s doesn’t matter. 

“Certainly it doesn’t to me. 1 think 
il lakes .support from all 2') of them, 
clt-ar down to the ‘iSth man. 

“When I went home to Darrtown 
|()hit)l last winter.” he continued, “I 
studied about the ball club and looked 
over the records and thought about 
what could be done this year. I think 
about it as much a.s anybody. I stip- 
po.se. but I don’t go to the place where 
I don’t enjoy myself off season. My 
dad. he lives just across the street. 
He’s part-time retired. He works in 
the .summer when I’m playing hall and 
in the winter he takes the time off. 

“Three years ago we built our house. 
My dad laid all the bricks and mixetl 
the n-ortar. He’.s pretty neat with hi.s 


DON NEWCOMBE SAYS: 

".All I wsinted to do was pitch anil help 
the ball duh. hut I figuri' in his 

plan.s then and I wanted to know why. 
Of course t he newspapers made a mnun- 
t ain of it, but it wa.sn’t exactly nothin'.” 


work. It probably took him a little 
longer than some of ’em, but he did a 
sma.sh job. Last winter we did some 
hunting and we played around in the 
carpentry shop in our basement. In 
fact we made an extra room there, all 
pine-paneled, and that took my mind 
off baseball. 

“After dinner, dad would come over 


and we'd play a couple of gamest of 
jtool. 1 built a billiard room. We'd 
watch the fights on T\' and play cards 
— pitch. We play bridge too. Dad and 
I against my mother-in-law and my 
mother. That’s quite a battle,” he 
grinned. "We get into a few argu- 
ments. but nothing .serious.” 

This coming winter .Alston will have 
additional bridge hands in the house. 
His only child, Doris. 22, and her hus- 
band. Harry Ogle, a former Air Force 
sergeant, along with their blond, bat- 
swinging 2-year-old son, Robin Dean, 
will live with the Alstons while Ogle 
resumes his schooling at the Univer- 
sity of Miami in Ohio, his father-in- 
law’s alma mater. 

“My home life Is pretty pleasant,” 
Alston .said. “It’s what I’m used to, 
and 1 couldn’t get out of character 
if I tried. It kind tif depends upon 
how you’ve been brought up and how 
you are. Why. I can .stand in my liack 
door and shoot chicken hawks off the 
fence. 

“ I )arrtow n has only 1 5<> people. A’ ou 
got plenty of parking space there. 
WliiMi I start home and get within lialf 
a block of iny house, I can just turn 
the switch off and let it coast. Where- 
over the car stops, that’s all right. 

“We got a grocery store, a filling 
station, a garage and a hitching post. 
The hitching post is a little bar. The 
fellow who owns it is a good guy and 
every f’hrislmas he puts on a party 


JACKIE ROBINSON SAYS: 

“I.iisi sprinu he let me know he wa-s go- 
ini: to do the bossing whether I liked it 
or not . The fact t hat he did it made him 
gain stature in my eyes.” 


for all the kitls. Last year there were 
about I,‘2(K) there. They sure all don’t 
come from Darrtown ’cause we’ve got 
tmly 1.56 people. 

“As far back as I can remember I 
wanted to play ball. That was the big 
thing. We lived on a farm near Morn- 
ing Sun, Ohio, and there was nobody 
to play with, neighbors or anything. 
When the old man wasn’t out there to 
play catch with me. I was bouncing the 
ball around on the barn door. That’s 
how I got my nickname, Smokey, 
’cau.se I used to have a real fast fireball. 

“We moved to Darrtown when I 
was in the seventh or eighth grade. I 
sold my pony and bought a bicycle. 
In Darrtown, there was a big vacant 
lot, sort of a commons. Some man 
kept il real nice and grassy and green, 
and we’d play l)an there. My dad was 
ciintinued oh next page 
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WALTER ALSTON 

eontiniird from page S3 

interested in ball and he supplied the 
balls and hats for us. I'd get the kids 
together — I wouldn’t want to say I 
ran the thing— but in order to get to 
play ball, I’d gather up a few kids. If 
you want it you have to organize it, 
all right. I think that went on in high 
school when I was captain of the base- 
ball and ba.sketball team.s and also in 
college. Organizing things came sort of 
natural and easy to me. I was a pitch- 
er, but when I started college they 
wouldn’t let the pitchers do much hit- 
ting in batting practice. I liked to hit, 
so I became a shortstop.” 

Before he went to college Alston 
married his high school sweetheart, 
Lela Alexander. They lived first with 
her folks and then his, but to finance 
his education he drove a laundry 
truck, worked in the school cafeteria 
and racked halls in a pool hall. .After 
graduation he played professional ball 
in the summer and taught school and 
coached basketball in the winter. 

‘‘When you’re in the minors you 
don’t make much money, and teach- 
ing isn't the most profitable thing in 
the world.” he sai<l mildly, “but be- 
tween the two we did all right. The 
only thing is, it overlapped. When- 
ever I took a teaching job I told the 
superintendent I was playing pro 
ball and wanted it understood I wa.s 
going to leave when the ball season 
opened. They had to get a substitute 
for me every spring, and they got tired 
of that. To be blunt about it, they 
fired me. 

" ‘You have to choose between base- 
ball and .scliool.’ they said. 

“I sai<i. 'Well, if you pul it like that. 


there's no iloubt in my mind, it's going 
to be ba.seball.’ ” 

Three years ago, he retired from 
teaching. 

"1 suppose the darkest part of my 
career was when I first began to realize 
I wa.sn't going to make it as a player,” 
Alston said. “I played .AAA ball a few 
years, and that’s about it. I had enough 
power, but I couldn’t hit often enough, 
which is the trouble with a lot of fel- 
lows. I wa.s never any speed merchant 


HIS WIFE SAYS: 

“He was the high school hero. People 
were already looking up to him for direc- 
tion. He's nes'er quiet, but on a had 
day he doesn’t want to talk baseball.’’ 


either. I hit over .000 most of the lime 
in the minor leagues, Itut I couldn’t 
hit the good pitching, just the medi- 
ocre pitching.” 

Even the memory of this failure, re- 
flected in his sensitive face, saddened 
-Alston. But after a moment he went on. 

“In l});in the Cardinals bought me 
at the end of the season. There was a 
month to go, and e.xcept for one time 
at bat when I struck out f sat on the 
bench. I hafi only sat on the bench 
twice in the minor leagues. It's tough 
sitting on the bench.” 

His voice trailed off. He knew how 
his own rookie.s felt sitting on the side- 
lines. itching to play, to hit the home 
run that wins the game and the glory. 

“Up until I went back to the minors 
I didn't give much thought to man- 
aging. A jilayer, especially a young 
player, doesn’t think too much about 
how he would manage or what he 
would <lo in certain situations, lie just 
takes tlie orders and Inints when he’s 



ALSTON Line-up includes Walter, with Granrl.son Rol)in, 2; .Mrs, .ANion: daughier 
and son-in-law, Mr. anti Mrs. Harry Ogle: Mrs. Alston's mother, Mrs. Grace .Alexander. 


supposed to and does what the man- 
ager says.” 

In the fall of 19.5:1, when Walter 
O'Malley, president of the Dodgers, 
was looking for a manager to replace 
Charley Dressen, Walter Alston, who 
had been on the Dodgers' farm payroll 
for eight summers, never applied for 
the job. 

‘‘I knew he knew what I could do,” 
Alston said quietly. "If he wanted me, 
he'd come and get me.” 

There was joy in Darrtown that \o- 
vemlier night when Alston’s appoint- 
ment was announced. He flew to New 
York to meet the pres.s and make it 
official and when he returned home the 
townsfolk turned out with welcoming 
signs and picnic baskets. 

"It was a real nice party,” -Alston 
said with a shy smile. 

His reception in Brooklyn wa.s less 
cordial. The pres.s, accustomed to the 
pyrotechnics of Leo Durocher and 
Charle.v Dressen, wa.s baffled by -Al- 
ston’s seeming mildness. 

“Well, I’m going to lie just the way 
I am and I’m not going to put on any 
fancy stuff just to impress people,” 
-Alston saiil, recalling that trying pe- 
riod. “I could go out there and raise 
hell with the umpire and jump up and 
down, but I don’t think I will. I want 
it so that when I do go out there I’ve 
got a legitimate reason, and it’ll do 
more good that way. 

’Tm not supersi ilious, but you just 
don't do anything to change the luck. 
When \our line-up is hitting pretty 
much like ours, you .say, ‘Well, we’ll 
go pretty mu<‘h the .same as we did la-st 
night.’ -As long as everyliody’s hitting 
and you’re winning your share of the 
games, you don’t have to worry about 
switching around very much. Your 
main problem is you set up your pitch- 
ing and keep them in rotation and 
give tile guys wlio nee<l it ar. extra 
day's rest, aiul pitch them against the 
club you want them to pitch against. 
For instance, Iluss Meyer has always 
gone good against the Cubs. We try 
to work it so -Mover’ll pitch against 
the Tubs and probably F.rskine against 
M ilwaukee. 

■'When you’re on the defensive, 
you’re worrying about .vour line-up 
and who you have coming up jje.xt, 
whetluT they’re riglit- or left-handed 
liallers, and if your pitclu-r gets in 
trouble, whether you have a g<»od 
pitclier in the bull pen. Sometimes you 
want a riglil-haiuler and a left-hander 
warming up — if you’ve got a left- 
hander available. We don’t have many 
left-handers. You may want Roebuck 
conliniied o« page ^8 
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Money isn't everything in country club life, but 
on the other hand sonu‘b<Kly has to pay the upkeep 

by J. P. MARQUAND 


A ronfidcniini h'llt'r to Mr. AHn-rt 
Mtigill, prfuidrnl niierilus of the Ilappij 
Knoll (’oiDilrji Clnh, from his friend, 
Mr. Roger Horlirk, inemhcr of the fiotiril 
of dnrernors. 

Dear Albert: 

All the old crowd were in the men's 
bar hist Saturday afternoon. The bad 
weather had kept the newer element 
out of the place so that we were able tn 
discuss the personalities ot tvrtain fel- 
low members with such freedom that 
se\ eral of us wished verbally that you 
might have been with us. By the way. 
I am afraid it will not surprise you to 
learn that there is going to he anotlier 
deficit this year, and the time is draw- 
ing close when we .sliall again have to 
pass the hat. 

I know very well what you are going 
to aa\'. becaii.se you have .said it year 
after year and so has everyone else who 
ha.s been approached on the.se unhappy 
occasions. You are going to say there 
are a whole lot of riclier people than 
you in the Happy Knoll Country Club. 
You are going to .say that you are sick 
of being a jolly good fellow carrying a 
burden which should be more evenly 
distributed among a lot of other people 
you c-an mention, and then a.s always 
you will bring up Mr. Hugo Lassiter 
of Lassiter. Briscoe. Bevins. Inc., out- 
door advertising specialists, in case you 
have forgotten his firm's purpo.se. You 
will say, wliy, specifically, did we ever 
lake Lassiter into the club, especially 
when we knew all about Mrs. La.ssiter 


who, by the way, has again behaved 
very badly at the St. Valentine’s Day 
Dance? Mr. Lassiter, you will he right 
in reminding us, was elected to mem- 
bership largely because we hoped we 
could interest him in the welfare of 
Happy Knoll. Well, as of now we have 
not been able to interest Mr. Lassiter, 
although a lot of time has been devoted 
to the effort. It seems that presidents 
of advertising agencies have developed 
an even greater skill than president.^ of 
other corporations for taking in money 
and never giving it out. Furthermore, 
it appears that some of the very ablest, 
and don’t tell me that .Mr. La.ssiter 
isn’t able, still believe that if you look 
out for the pennies the dollars will look 
out for themselves. I know what you 
are going to say. You are going to say 
that this old adage is no longer true 
under the present corifiscatory income 
tax. I advanced the same thesis to 
La.s.sit(‘r onl.v the other day wlien he 
was using the club stationery in the 
Pendleton Room for senuhusiness cor- 
respondence. fiul he did not agree. He 
said that even in the ultimate tax 
bracket one can save a cent or two nti 
the dollar and if you save the pennies 
the dollars look out for l h<‘mselves. 
Frankly. Mr. La.ssiter further practices 
this philosopliy by availing himself of 
Haijpy Knoll to the uttermost, using 
all the varied hair lotions in the men’s 
locker room, according to old Tim. the 
attendant, and also four hath towels 
after every golf game. He will he ap- 
proached again of cour.se. 


.\i () o’clock promptly the members 
of llie Board of (Jovernor.s, all .six of us, 
adjourned from the bar to the I’en- 
dleton lioom for the customary mid- 
month meeting. Since a number of 
decisions had to be made, the .se.ssion 
was livelier than ordinary. The pro- 
ceeding.s were complicated by our find- 
ing a new member from Foxrun Road, 
a .Mr. Bert Byles, whom I do not think 
you have met, asleep on the leather- 
upholstered sofa that stands in the 
Trophy ('orner. It had been rumored 
in the bar that Mrs. Byles had been 
trying to reach him by telephone all 
afternoon. He wa.s very hard to arouse, 
hut when on his feet was most apolo- 
getic. He .said he was humiliated to he 
found asleejj and chat he would like to 
explaiit the circumstances since he was 
a new member who valued every mo- 
ment he -spent at The Happy Knoll 
foiintry flub. He had simply come to 
the Pendleton Room for a little quiet 
thought after lunch and must have 
dfitpped off. The week had been diffi- 
cult for him in a business way. what 
with one thing and another, and also 
there were personal difficulties, hut he 
did not want to bore the Board of Gov- 
ernors with his jtersunal troubles. He 
never wanted to bore anybody and he 
knew we w'ere busy, but he did have 
persona! troubles. He wanted to know 
wheitier Mrs. Byles liad l)een trying to 
gel him on the telephone and when he 
was told that a search had been made 
for him and that he could not be found, 
rtmlinned on page tiO 
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CANADA CREATES A GREAT 

Two famous fish, the l>r<K)k and the lake trout, have been crossbred to 


A skwi.y chkatki) kind of trout i.s swiinmiun in Cana- 
dian water this summer. Il is an eaijer, handsome 
fish. fa-st-^rowinK and with a roving eye for food. This 
trout, first called a splakeand recently renamed wendigo, 
is the fulfillment of a dream nurtured for more than half 
a century by aquatic biologists, for it is a surre.s.sful cro.ss. 
or hybrid. Fish crosses occur rarely in nature and the prog- 
eny of such a mating between separate specie.s (usually of 
the same family i is likely to be infertile. But tiie wendigo 
trout can reproduce it.self. It i.s here to stay 

Il took an ingenious Canadian game warden named 
James E. Stenton, who.se bailiwick for the past Ih years ha.s 
been the Lake Minnewanka District of Banff National i’ark 
in Alberta, to achieve this biologic miracle. Stenton, a 
keen naturalist a.s well as a warden, <TOS.sed a female 
lake trout with a male brook trout in a homemade hatch- 
ery he constructed in an aliandoned tunnel under a dam. 
Daily Stenton examined the precious eggs lying in wooden 


trouglis in the chill dark. Finally they ‘‘eyed," meaning 
they had been fertilized and — at length — the tiny orange 
jewels hatched. 

To fully appreciate ihi.s feat one rnu.si take a brief look 
at the hi.story of trying to create trout hybrids. In 1880 
R. B. Koo.se\ell reported that he had tried to male male 
brook trout with \Ve.sl Coast salmon. The resulting hybrids 
were all female.s and when he attempted to strip them of 
their eggs for artificial fertilization he found them too large 
to pa.s.s ilirougli the vents. He thereupon re.sorted to 
surgery and e.xposed the egg.s to the milt of normal male 
trout. Not an egg became fertilized. 

In 1887 Franci.s Day claimed he olitained hybrid.s by 
crossing Atlantic salmon, trout and char, and Tarleton 
Bean in 1889 reported .surviving specimens of brook-rain- 
bow- and brook-lake-trout cros.sc.s. In lilOfi J. A. Richard- 
son, experimenting in Karluk, .\laska, obtained astonish- 
ing results when he attempted to cros.s the five species of 
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NEW TROUT 


WCNOIGO TROUT, lii r<- -hown alxiiit half lifc-'iizc. ha- characit-rislic tail 
markinifs of a brookic, with spoiling an»l hmly lin«-s like a laker's. 

I’jiiiToiasM'HS ijy Hakuy Rowkd 


prtMluce an exciting; nowconuT called a wetidiyn by GILBERT PAUST 


I’ariflr salmon. Me had well-formed fry from the union of 
(he <h)j{ and liumpltaek salmon, but the hybrids of the dog 
and king salmon had long poinied nose.s and were eyeless. 

Stenton learned (hat some binlogist.s hud been on the 
Verge of suecess, ai least as far as tlie brook-lake-trout 
cross was concerned, but liad never continued their ex- 
periments. dropping them without explanation. This in- 
trigued and annoyed him. 

The lake trout in Minnewanka were Stenton 's primary 
responsibility. Since IPKI, when a new dam was erected 
at the lake, part of his jol) was to make a yearly census of 
the lakers l)y means of gill nets to determine the effect 
of the (h5-foot change in water level on the fish population. 
In 194.0. after completing that sea.son's censu.s, Stenton 
stopped and considered. Kvery year he had an abundance 
of lake trout at his fingertips. All he neetled were the l)rook 
trout and he could perform his own experimenting. 

In the fall of the following year, 194H. lie dipjted his 


nets into the Verrtiilion Lakes near the town of Banff and 
hauled in a supply of brook trout. Then he di[)ped into 
Minnewanka for his lakers. He stripiied the fish of eggs 
and ttiilt and tried two crosses: the mule lirook with the 
female laker, iinrl i lie female brook with the male laker. 
'I'lieti his problem was to tiinl some place where he could 
rear liis i-liarges. 

The Banff Hateht-ry wouldn't do; tliat yt'ar the town 
was experimemitig with ilie chlorination of its drinking 
water which also supplied tin* halcliery pools. If the eggs 
died in this environment. Ids experiment would prove noth- 
ing except that his fish couldn't survive the cldorine. He 
n»H-deri dark incuhatiiig troughs witli jileiity of pure run- 
ning water wldidi wouldn’t free/.e in Allierta’s .5(>-l)elow- 
/.ero winter weatlier. 

Beneath the Minnewanka Dam was a tunnel which ex- 
tended far untl«-r t lie lake, and l hrough it ran a wood-stave 
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NEW TROUT 

conliniii'd from page •?? 

pipp whifli su[)pli(>d water duriiiK the 
forest -fire sea.sj)ti to the Cascade Uiver. 
now dried up l)y the new construction. 
This tunnel became Stenton’s Itatcli- 
ery. The head of water maintaitied in 
the j)ipe through the winter fed his two 
homemade rearing troughs. Since thi.s 
water came from 55 feet t)e]ow the .sur- 
face of the ice-covered lake, its temper- 
ature never drojtped below Fahren- 
heit and remained con.stani all winter. 

Sientoti tended his offspring daily 


by flashlight. He .saw the eggs of the 
female brook trout, which had been 
fertilized by milt from the male lake 
trout, hurst and die; they were too 
small for the large embryos. But tito.se 
of the other cros.s remained healthy 
and grew. 

For one period of five days in N()- 
vemlter he left the eggs unguarded. 
When he returned he found that the 
fungus S<ipriih{/nni had destroyed 4,000 
of them. In .lanuary, after it had been 
determined that the chlorination had 
not affected lh«- tenants of Biintf 
Hatchery to any appreciable degree, he 
moved the remaining l.Oini “eyed” 
eggs to that institution for the remain- 
der of their incul»aiion period. They all 
hatched, and l.tlOO wendigo trout first 
saw the light of day. But a short time 
later, an overdtwe of chlorine accidental- 
ly found its way into Banff’s water and 


f*')', of the hatchery’s fish population 
perished, including Sii-tiion’s preciou.s 
hybrid.s. 

In the fall of 11)47 he tried again and 
this lime the water sut)ply flidn’l fail 
him. In the .spring of Hi 18 about 7. .^00 
wendigos were darting about in the 
pools, and ll.oOn of tlieir kin were en 
route to the fniversity of Toronto, 
which had retjuestt'd them after hear- 
ing of Sienion’s success- 

The wendigo has grown as rapidly, 
and indicates it will grow as large, as 
the lake trout. Five-, <i- and 7-poutid 
specimens from tht- 11)17 cro.s-s are still 


at Banff. ’Die fish is not sterile as are 
most true hybrids: sectmd and third 
generations have been prtxluced arti- 
ficially in the hatchery. Tliere are indi- 
cations it might follow the reproduc- 
tive habits of the l)rook trout. 

Wendigos show a definiie increase in 
hardiness over the brook trout, in 19.58 
tliere were 140.00(1 lirook-lrout fry and 
.5.000 wendigo fry in the .lasper 1 latch- 
ery, .Jasper N'athinal Bark, in .\lherta. 
.-Vn unitlenlified disease swept the piiols 
and left only 200 lir<jok-iroui fry 
whereas 2.000 young wendigos lived 
for future stocking, (ieralti K. Bailey, 
Superintendent of the Banff llutelnTy, 
is convinced tile new fish are not only 
healtliier Inil adapt more readily to 
very cold or muddy water. 

In apjiearance tlie first-generation 
fish show a liltuid of llie cliararlerislic 
markings of both parents. The second 


and third generations, however, reveal 
a strong tendency to revert to either 
the l»rook or tlie laker. 

Tlie first cross has an olive-green 
hack with numerous vermiculations 
and a white iielly. The bluish-silver 
side.s carry many lemon-yellow and 
pale-pink spots but generally the red 
spots and blue halos commoti to the 
lirook trout ar*' missing. The dorsal fin 
is heavily siiotied. Most specimens 
show the sf|uare tail of the brook trout 
and th(‘ elongated body of the lake 
trout. But most imiioriatil of all. the 
three generations of this larger fisli 
have retained all the brook trout’s en- 
thusiasm for artificial lures. Like the 
lake trout, the wendigo haunts the 
bottom, but a fly or spinning lure will 
send if .streaking to the surface. Once 
hooked, it exhibits fighting (jualities 
comparable to those of its eastern sire, 
the hrookie. 

Herbert Lake in Banff National 
Park was one of two lakes cho.sen to 
test the new species under natural en- 
vironment. In Hl.)0 it was stocked with 
8011 wendigos. then fi and 7 inches long. 
Tlu se wert- joined b.\- 8(>0 yearlings 
from a cross in 1948 which hatched 
in 1949. 

In the cool predawn of .July lo. 19-52 
the l8-ucri- lio.soni of thus little lake 
high in the Canadian Rockies heaved 
expectantly . For iwoyears it haii nour- 
ished the lisli no angler liad ever killed 
before. On tills day the lake was lieitig 
opeiu-d to fishing. An hour iieftire sun- 
rise about a dozen anglers spanned the 
slioreline and liegan to fish. -lean-Paul 
Cuerrier, Ciiief Fislieries Biologi.st of 
tile Canadian Wildlife .Service, and hi.s 
twd a.ssisianls had taken a day off to 
lionor the occasion. As t hey appriiaclied 
Herliert Lake with tackle ready shortly 
after daybreak they met fishermen al- 
rea<ly returning to tlieir car.s with their 
limits of five fish, each over 8 inche.s 
long. By 10 a.m. about 7.5 of the 8f)f) 
larger wendigos liad been taken, the 
large.st weighing more than 2 pounds. 
By the end of the third day. the lake 
liatl been prai ticallv fished out and 
only tlie younger, undersized trout re- 
mained. These are being offered fisher- 
men next week when the lake i.s open 
again for the first time since 19.52 (see 
facing page for a listing of wendigo 
waters and regulations >. 

Tiny I.ake Agnes was al.so stocked 
l)ul is mil available for public fishing 
liecause liioiogisis are watching it care- 
fully for evidence of natural spawning. 

TIu' original name, splake, was as- 
signeti to the fish liy tlie biologists of 
the Ontario I)epartment of Lands and 
Forests, the term being a contraction 



TROUT’S CREATOR. Ciaiiie W anien James K. Sienton. tly-casl.s for wendigos in lov**- 
ly Herbert Lake in the Canadian Rockies, one of two first storkefl with his new fish. 
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of the words "speckled” (brook trout 
are commonly called speckled trout in 
the Northeast ) and “lake.” It has been 
generally disliked. The Quebec Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game has come up 
with the svord moulac. which is a con- 
traction of the French words, iiiourhe- 
tie, meaning speckled, and lac, mean- 
ing lake. Still, no loud cheers. 

Carling Brewery, Ltd., In Ontario, 
sponsored a contest to find a more 
euphonious name for the .splake. Thus 
the word wendigo was brewed and the 
winner received a rod. reel and line. 
The term is taken from Chippewa, Al- 
gomjuin and Cree legends, having to 
do with an Indian version of the Lore- 
lei. wherein a mysterious voice entices 
happy warriors from their wigwams 
and leads them deep into the forests in 
quest of the unknown. 

But Canada’s new trout by any 
name will provide thrills for all sports- 
men in the seasons to come. Jean-Faul 
Cuerrier will attest to this. He dropped 
his line into Herbert Lake once more in 
June, 1954 and — strictly in the interest 
of research — in one hour caught and 
released H) big .splake. They are still 
there for the fishermen who answer ( he 
rail of the wendigo. two 


WENDIGO WHEREABOUTS 

CiiiKidd. Herbert Lake, BanIT Nation- 
al Park. AUH*rta. Open season July 
1.') Sept. ;t0. Minimum length a inch- 
es; hag limit a day. 

Kdith. Mina and Dorothy lakes, 
Jasper National Bark, Allmrta. Open 
sea.s«)n Lake PMith June I Sept. ;J0. 
Minimum length ?s inches; 5 a day. 
Same regulation.^ for .Mina, Dorothy 
lakes, exis'pi 10 fish a day. 

Ontario. Several lakes currently 
reported open. Write Dr. W. J. K- 
Harknos.s, Chief, Fish an«l Wildlife 
Division, Toronto, for information. 

Quebec. 1100 trout planted six years 
ago now weigh •') to 6 pountis hut no 
open -season. More slocking planned 
this fall, but no fishing this year. 

Manitoba. H),000 eggs received 
rei-cntly for stocking Hunt Lake, 
Whileshell Resi-rve. No open .s4'as(>n. 
I'uilcd SliilcH. I'anther I’onil in New 
York on road betwc<'n Saranac an'l 
TupjHT lakes was stocked with l,.')00 
o-inch wendigoslast fall - Dpen sj-ason 
coniinuc-s through Sept. 11. 

California received 40,000 egg.s in 
March- .-Xboul half hatched and sur- 
vivetl. will be planted mow 'J-d inch- 
es long' this month in Lower Salmon 
Lake, northern wilderness area. 

New Hampshire has stocke<l Big 
Dun Hole I’oml, near Ossipee and 
Tiftonboro, with l,4“'i fish averag- 
ing two to the pound. Minimum 
length fi inches, 10 a day. Season 
open through Aug. for My ami bait, 
through Sept. My only. 


FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

SO sesson opened (01 opens) SC- season closed (or closes). C- Clearwater; D~ water dirty 
orrotly: M wafer muddy. N water a| normal height; SH--sltgh|ly high; H-hi^h; VH— very 
high; L- low. R using: F- falling. WT50- water temperature 50°. FG- fishing good; 
FF fishing lair. FP fishing poor. OG outlook good: OF outlook (air. OP outlook poor. 


TROUT: .SKW YoltK: Hcit hiilitlHy wcckr-nil 
found K.‘«»i)U.s fish t)n vacation loo, cxcciit t<i 
p.\;)erl.s in early morning and evening win, took 
un dry.s and nymphs, f’orial slilC . open: stream 
clear, constani and tXl. t'pslale streams like 
Au-sable and Saranac 1„ <'. with iiuiri- skilled 
fishermen scoring uilh drv flies like (Irey Fox 
and I.ight {'ahill. Need rain. 
rESNSYl.VANiA' Yellow ttreecKes finally start- 
ed living ufi 111 re|>uiaiiiin with hottest spot 
(foiling Spring.s area where f.ighl rahili arni 
Light (tendrickson did well. Allegheny tribu- 
taries!.. and Hemlock and Fast iliekory pro- 
viding grind drv-flv action on mosily smullies. 
Tier streams also I.. C, liut WT <)K. 


odiicing uji t( 
Hackle and Prof 
1 Haymock I’o 


MK'HUiAN: bight rains over state stiimilaled 
insect hatches with OC in daytime on ;iX or 
lighter: evening Ftl. litit night fishing for 
browns only fair until moon wanes. 


IDAHO: Famcrl Silver Crr^ek. near Sun Valley, 
ofiencd with a hang and fondling look ’em. 
Fend Oreille fine for ctiiihroai.s siround fiiiie 
Horn. Ice jusi out in mn.si high lakr-a with 
Houlder and Louie host. South Fork of BoLse 
and main Boi.s«> jioor. Fealherville urea excel- 
lent Hlackfoot pro'lucing limits of Idg ones 


NEW iiitrs'.swit'K, Trout being driven lo cooler 
spring hole.s ati<i smaller .sireanis but Ofi in 
headwaters. 


UUITISH r-oi.fMiUA: fpper and lower Camplicll 
continue to be iiest producers, with hig fish reg- 
ularlv to siiin-fishermen at Huiih;. Ff, for even- 
ing ny-fishers, Kxcelleni reimrts on kamloops 
from Feterhcijie. I.,ejeune. Faul, KnoiifT anil 
other favorite .spots. 

over holiday weekend i|Ueereri (Isbing. Nights 
still co|<| on Deschuli's. Nfetolius anti (’rooked 
rivers in fentral Oregon; small gray and brown 
paiierns doing well, N. (Kb 

I'AI-iriiKS'lA: Streams held up well under .-sli- 
mated half million anglers attacking over long 
weekend. Fasy limii.s for packiTs in high coun- 
try. fold niglils holding liai'k runoff in central 
region lYuba, .\iTierican and .\lokelumne . 
Stanislaus, Tuolumne. .Mercerl, San .lououin 
and Kings, b. ufiper (larts. Higher lakes, 
Vosemile Park should [lick up as iee-free, 
Hrighl spoi.s; forks of Title, Fast Fork Kaweah. 
Ulilier pari of Kern and side creeks. Crowley 
on east sl..|ie lailed off but firowns to (n Tmunds 
taken on ircdled ebutis. West and east Walker 
clearing; larger lish running ii|i rivers. Morning 
balehes luring dry-fly addicl.s. 


1 hi' riid in New Fligland. ('. N. : 


Riv 


(ilenw 


(Kb Non 
v, OF. Ftn 


Ih Fit 


bake 


. H : 


1 M. 


FF for 

ami ()(b While Rivi'f b. C.FV. (Kb (iiinntson 
River reeeiling and F(b outlook exeelleni, 
Movtava: Colli weather maile F(i in all Mon- 
tana streams. SII hut mostly clear. Madison 
ver he.st with big trout taking Mies and lures. 


MUSKELLUNGE: SVlSii'SSlS-. Dry wealber 
FF lo excellent over all north wilh fish awiteh- 
ing to surface liaits and Inicktails. .Action re- 
t.ortcd in Cedar, Hone, McCann, Spirit, Rat 
and Riley lakes. Thirty-pounder from Seal- 
iering Rice l.ake un natural buckiail. 


mu'HICAS: Fi-shirtg in I.ake .St. Clair tops past 
week with "fdg fish hitting like perch" say boat 
liverymen. One boat landing saw anglers haul 
in 1:12 for weighin at a contest. Best bait is 
giant spoon trolli-d near surface at medium 
speeds arouml noon, 

\KW yoKK: so bake ('hautauqua July 1 and 
F<; with gimil size. Water level N and (Kb 
itSTAHit)-. (Kr. Callander Bay and west arm of 
bake Nipi.ssing producing well. Hay Bay near 
Napanee and I'ointe au Baril region of Gisirgian 
Bay are other favored spoLs. Red and white 
plugs and sjtoon.s good, 

BLACK BASS: SEW YuitK: A.shokan opener 
real hot with bait fishermen taking well early 
a.m. anil late p.m. Bas-s U|tst8te. too, were ol»- 
liging as SO wit h excellent takes at Silver bake, 
t’nion Falls. Franklin Falls and vicinity, on 
surface plugs and deerhair bucktails. Chautaii- 
<iua FO and running to good size. 
i’KNSSYi.VA.MA: Billy Cox. recently retired third 
baseman. W'us doing great in the Juniata on 
minnows as .SO as were ordinary citizens. Sur- 
face bugs fine around Harrisburg, 1 ry hellgram- 
miles in Conoiloguinet, {^onneaiit bake pro- 
dtieed up to ()-pounders on artifiejal.s and bait. 
KI.ohida: Welcome rains every day for week 
priiveil godsend to lakes and ponds going dry 
and happy hatw were merrily taking top water 
plugs early in a.m. (Jood spots; Shoal and Yel- 
low riviTs near Fensacola. Merrits Mill I’ond 
near Marianna, bakeTalquin near Tallahassee, 
and ()chlc>ck«m*-e and Waci.ssa rivers. 
Mi.ssiti'Ki: Bull Shoals and bake Taneycomo 
-M from rains and FF hut <KJ later in week. 

STRIPED BASS: MA.<WA( Hi:SKTTS; Back Cap« 
shore from Frovincetown around through Tru- 
ro to Nausei better than any lime until now. 
(‘lugs best on night titles. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: MAIN’K: Very slow on 
nil rivi-rn. I.andlockn provi.ling only early morn 

ing and late evening action wilh hi'ai driving 
fish into dis‘i> spring holes, 

VKW HKfssWK'K; Same as above with water 1. 
anti warm; coming wei-k should show improvi*- 


NOVA sroTiA: F<; with wei-k's total catch 196. 
Leader: .Medway, followed by (lold River. Re- 
cent rains have raised low waters and (Kb 

PACIFIC SALMON: OKKitOM: Fishing on 
coast greatly improved. Winchester. Yai|uina. 
('oils and Oeiiiie bays all offering good .Kairnon 
mtiiieliing for both kings and silvers. (Kb 
l Al.lfonsiA: Trollers hilling jackpot off Dux- 
hury wlien winds perndl. Sausalito and Fi.shcr- 
man’s Wharf boats average two lo customer 
up to U.-i timintls. Twelve-year-old Feier Mc- 
lilwain lanili'd a 2h-pi>un<ler. 
tDAHii; Rim is starting in smaller streams: fish- 
ermen h'Aving troulde with high, fast water. 
Ruin and snow- in high country and rain in 
lower elevation.* last few days. Fish count at 
B.intieville over 3,0(10 per day. (KJ. 
\va.siiim;t<i\: I’ugei Sound sizzling with news 
of big king runs through Juan de Fuca Strait 
last wis'k. Neah Bay and Sekiu on Olymjtic 
Feninsiila rei-on rau-h*-« to 1 ,»o« daily wnh 
weights to TiO pouniis. Run expected in northern 
sounrl waters week of 10 to 17, 

HitiTiSH I•1J|.^MI1IA: Fine silver fi.shing and good 
numliers of s|iring salmon along east eoa.st of 
Vancouver Islaml. .\pril Foini. Shelter Point. 
Oyster Ray, R:vies Reach. Cape l.azo and 
(Jualicum all good, (..arger spring.n beginning to 
show in Discovery Fas.sage north of ('am)it>ell 
River. Forly-Iwo pounds be.sl to date. Silvers 
best on hair flies, small spuons anil herring. 
Spring.s to spoons, plugs and herring. (Kb 
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FISHING 


by HARRY BOTSFORD 


A POTPOURRI OF UNCOMPLICATED 
FISH RECIPES INTENDED TO ADD 
NEW DISTINCTION TO MEALS MADE 
IN A CAMP AND IN THE KITCHEN 


N othing dulls a fishing trip so much 
as the same fish cooked the same 
way day after day. Similarly, fish cook- 
ery at home is apt to fall into a deadly 
repetition of tasteless fries. 


Actually, few meats are capable of 
more varied and delicious subtleties 
than fish. Consider the blue trout (see 
beloir) as a starter. Prepared this way, 
the trout will be so tender they can be 


forked up with a dull stick and the del- 
icate flavor will bring fresh meaning to 
the word “trout.” 

Perhaps the greatest aid in preserv- 
ing such flavor is in taking proper care 
of fish in the first place. A fish should 
always be gutted promptly, then kept 
cool. The newest gimmick for this is 
the portable ice chest used to keep pic- 
nic foods chilled. When wrapped in a 
damp cloth and stored next to the ice 
or those cans of refrigerant you can 
freeze at home, fish will stay fresh all 
day and en route home. 



'A' 


BLUE TROUT. Sevpral freshly caught young trout- brookies 
are good — should be cleaned an<l then lied head to tail so that 
each fornu a circle. Now plunge each fish into boiling tarragon 
vinegar for 30 seconds, then immerse in ice water until the trout 
turn a gorgeous aquamarine blue. Cook for o minutes in boiling 
salted water, remove the strings and serve with melte<l butler. 



ROCK BASS AND POTATOES. Peel and quarter 4 or .5 me- 
dium potatoes, slice an onion thinly; cover with cold water, add ‘4 
teaspoon salt, 6 cracked peppercorns, a bay leaf, 2 whole cloves. 
Cover and cook till potatoes are hall done, then place atop them 
several cleaned, .split rock bases. When potatoes are done, remove 
fish; add ^4 cup scalded cream, a teaspoonful flour to potatoes. 


PLANKED FISH. Spill two trout (or walleyed pike) of about 
2 pounds down the back, leaving belly skin intact, and clean. 
Now tack them to a clean driftwood plank or log section, skin side 
to the wood. Prop the fish near a fire and brush with a strip of hot 
bacon as they broil. Sea.son with salt and pepper, eat with bread- 
and-butter sandwiches and hot coffee be.side some wilderness lake. 



BROWN TROUT AMANDINE. Season 2 cleaned trout with 
salt, pepper, a pinch of dried tarragon. Dip in milk, dust with 
flour, then saut^ in butler until brown. Set on platter in hot oven. 
Ad<l 3 tablespoons sweet butter to skillet, heat till foaming anti 
stir in 2 tablespoons shredded almonds. Cook for a minute, then 
pour tm fish. Add parsley, 2 leaspoonfuls lemon juice to each fish. 



% 


I 

I 

GRILLED BASS. Remove head, tail, fins and scales from a large 
ha.ss, split it and lay flesh side down on grill a foot above a bed of 
hardwood coals. After 10 minutes (if fish is a 4-pounderl turn over 
and sprinkle ’ teaspoon monosodium glutamate on flesh side to 
accent natural flavor. Add salt and pepper. The bas.s will have a 
memorable, light smoky flavor. Serve with potatoes baked in coals. 





A 

BAKED BASS. Clean and dry a 4- or 4' 2-poundcr, rub all sur- 
faces with olive oil, lay in a well-buttered ca.’werole, add 1 table- 
spoon finely chopped onion, ' -j cup tomato juice; bake for 30 min- 
utes in a 350' oven, basting frequently. Now put bass on oven- 
proof hot platter, cover with 2 ' ^ cups Creole sauce, sprinkle with 
buttered fresh-bread crumbs. Pul in oven, brown under broiler. 
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BOXING 


by BUDD SCHULBERG 


A RECITAL OF THE UPS AtfO DOWNS 
OF MR. JAMES CARTER. A TALENTED 
TIGER WHO KNOWS HOW TO LOSE AS 
THOUGH HE WERE TRYING TO WIN 


J AMBS \V. Carter lost his light weight 
title to Bud Smith in Boston a 
week ago. If the fight was wet around 
the edge.s. as .some of the fans suspect 
whenever Jimmy operates, the on- 
again-off-again champion did this one 
the hard way. Three cuts and 15 
stitche.s isn’t the way most boys like 
to blow the odd ones. The little hand 
of onlookers who actually paid for the 
privilege of seeing Smith catch up with 
Carter were convinced they saw a sav- 
age, earnest brawl. Chances are they 
did. Carter will count 32 candles on 
hi.s birthday cake this December (and 
one to grow into a welterweight on'. 
It may he he is coming to the end of the 
line. Behind him are nine and a half 
years, almost 100 fights and the mo.st 
curiou.s career of any modern-day 
champion. If fans question not his abil- 
ity but his integrity whenever he loses 
a clo.se one. he has no one to blame 
but Jimmy Carter and his manager 
Willie (The Undertaker* Ketehum. 
Willie has never buried anybody, but 
he ha.s dragged a lot of bodies back to 
their corners. Boxing writers have been 
saying for years that Ketehum is one 
of Frankie Carbo’s managerial egos, 
and maybe this accounts for Carter's 
erratic performances. 

Let’s go back four years to Jimmy’s 
first season as champion after knock- 
ing out Mr. Palermo's Ike Williams 
in 14 heats. Jimmy, a.s an odds-on fa- 
vorite, proceeded to lose to California’s 
Art Aragon, nontitle. Accidentally or 
no, it was the ideal buildup for the 
title bout. Jimmy was in shape for that 
one and won convincingly. 

The year 1952 was Jimmy’s Salas 
period. lie dropped the title to Feath- 
erweight Lauro Sala.s in an eyebrow- 
raising upset and then won it back 
from him with embarrassing ease a 
few months later. 

In 1953 Jimmy— the best light- 
weight around whenever he was in the 
mood— lost to Eddie Chavez, whom 
he wa.s supposed to fight for the title. 
Somehow that act was never booked. 

He knocked out Tommy Collins 
and George Araujo in title defenses but 
dropped a nontitle bout to Johnny 
Cunningham (a square from nowhere) 
and to Armand Savoie, the Canadian 


champion. That made a Savoie return 
go for the championship a natural for 
Montreal. Jimmy was on that night, 
as usual when the chips are down, and 
knocked Armand out of time in five. 

In 1954 the spectacle of you-lick- 
me-and-l-lick-you found Jimmy star- 
ring opposite Paddy DeMarco. The 
champion of inconsistency dropped his 
title to Paddy in a 15-round affair 
that enriched the long-money betlons 
more than it did Jimmy’s reputation 
for forthright performance. Jimmy 
couldn’t care le.ss that night. He let 
Paddy outscore him with left hands 
and carried his dangerous right peace- 
fully on his chest throughout the 
strange encounter. Seven months later 
Jimmy won the lightweight champion- 
ship lor the third time in four years, 
giving Champion Pro Tern Paddy De- 
Marco a vicious going-over in San 
Francisco before knocking him out in 
the final round. 

OLD DOC, OLO TRICKS 

Tills year Jimmy lost a nontitle 10- 
rounder to Orlando Zulueta, the light- 
hitting Cuban, and it looked as if this 
old dog was up to his old tricks. N’ow 
he would fight Zulueta tor the cham- 
pionshi|) and. without the handcuffs, 
he seemed a shoo-in to mangle Orlandji 
as he had Lauro and Armand and Pad- 
dy In tho.se payoff return bout.s. But 
the match fell through. This corner 







received a batch of APPPFF letters 
decrying the affair, probably reflecting 
boxing-fan opinion that Carter was 
beginning to overdo the Yo-yo act. 
Carter is obliged to defend his title 
every six months, and the best avail- 
able opponent was Bud Smith, the 
former amateur champion whom Jim- 
my decisioned five years ago. Accord- 
ing to the old Carter-Ketchum (and 
probably Carbe script, Jimmy would 
drop this one and then win the 90-day 
return. That’s two fights for the price 
of one. and the first one is inevitably 
a startling upset nicely actioned tor a 
betting coup. 

Rui the Carter- Smith battle in Bos- 
ton was an interesting variation on the 
old scenario. In his losses to Aragon, 
Salas, Chavez, Savoie, Zulueta and 
DeMarco there had been a studied in- 
difference to Carter's work. He looked 
as if he was fighting just hard enough 
to lose as if he was trying to win. You 
may not admire this sort of thing, but 
it was pretty masterful. It take.s a lot 
of skill to lo.se close ones as though you 
were gunning for the wins. “I had an 
off night. ... I couldn’t get going. 
... I didn’t figure out his style until 
the last few rounds. . . The.se are 
some of the -Stock dressing-room replies 
for the studied loser. He hasn’t taken 
a dive, he’s just done a little wading. 
ThLs time. Smith’s victory over Carter 
vand by the narrowest of margins it 
war, tool was flawed only by Jimmy’s 
spotty past. If Carter was really under 
wraps in this one, he rates as a contend- 
er for next year's Academy .Award. 
Jimmy’s wounds seemed to be honora- 
ble ones, and in the closing rounds he 
was fighting with the viciousness for 
which he ha.s come to be noted, pri- 
marily in the return bouts. 

ronliniied on next page 
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conlixiifd from pogr 4/ 

So let’s give him the benefit of the 
doubt this time, even though it does 
seem mighty odd that his return bout 
with Smith will probably install him 
as the first pug ever to regain his 
championship three times. “Jimmy 
doesn’t ever lose his title, he just loans 
it to the other fella for a little while,” 
I heard an old fighter say in an Eighth 
Avenue bar the other day. 

NO BOSTON TEA PARTY 

If Jimmy loaned the title to Bud 
Smith, the new champion certainly did 
not treat the old one with the defer- 
ence traditionally accorded to credi- 
tors. Face cuts requiring 15 stitches are 
a novel way of paying interest. This 
was no Boston tea party, and maybe 
the firm of Jimmy the Jobber & Willie 
the Undertaker is going straight in its 
old age. 

Anyway, I still like Carter to win the 
lightweight championship of the world 
for the fourth time in five years. It’s 
hard to break a habit like that. 


ANNIVERSARY 


Here you need the accuracy 
of new ’55 clubs 



Your second shot on the I5th at Canterbury is over the bluff to a 
well-trapped green surrounded by trees ... a shot where you need the 
added direction control and accuracy leading manufacturers are 
building into their new clubs— thanks in part to a new golf-shaft 
development by True Temper. 

The new Rocket shaft by True Temper is made of special boron 
alloy steel, stronger without increase in weight. Uniform wall 
thickness and weight distribution bring you amazing power and 
direction control. 

If you’re interested in playing better golf ask your pro to 
fit your style of awing with Rocket-.ahafted clubs of proper 
length and flexibility . . . then FEEL the difference. 
While you're at it . . . look at your pro’s clubs . . . odds 
are 98 to 1 that he uses True Temper shafts, too. 
True Temper Corp., Geneta, Ohio. 


True Temper, famous for finest quality, in fishing tackle, 
farm, garden, home and industriil tools. 


True Temper 
Golf Shafts 





TWENTY YEARS ago thla Week 
Helen Wills, then Mrs. Moody, won 
her .seventh Wimbledon title by just 
managing to defeat her long-time 
court rival. Helen Jacobs, The vic- 
tory wa.s close enough to squeeze a 
rare public smile from "Little MLss 
Poker Face.” Wills took the first 
.set 6 -3, lo.st the second 3-6 and wa.s 
trailing 2-3 in the third, when she 
.suddenly recaptured the power of her 
former, greater days and reeled off 
the final five straight game.s. Three 
years later Helen became the only 
woman in tennis history to take 
the Wimbledon title eight limes. 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


For golfers of all 
degrees of skill 


/rom PETER THOMSON, Hritiith Op«n champion, 195i 



An extremely critical part of the golf swing — 
I cannot overstate its importance is the 
take-away, the action at the very start of 
the swing in which the hands take the club 
back and the swing begins to take its form. 

Let me state as positively and as plainly as 
possible what a golfer should strive for in the 
take-away. First, the club should be taken 
back neither by the left hand nor the right 
hand but by both hands, working together. 
The club should bt‘ taken back neither out- 
side nor inside but straight back, right on the 
line of flight. The arms .should be just a little 
short of extended, sort of semirelaxed, as op- 
posed to being overextended or pushed out. 

If you start the swing with a com*ct take- 
away, the battle is half done. You will auto- 
matically fall into a correct position at the 
top of the back.swing, and knowing this helps 
you eliminate the thinking you would other- 
wise do about attaining that corrwt position 
at the top. In a few words, then, a correct 
take-away is the key, as I see it, to simjflify- 
ing the complicated business of building a 
sound golf .swing. 




wrong, inside the line 




O 

wrong, outside (he line 


correct 

NEXT WEEK'S GIEST PRO: GENE ANDERSEN ON fU B SEl.E(TION 



dAAWV 


THERE'S MORE TO A GOLF CART 
THAN MEETS THE EYE 

You c*n «cc in ihe sirobotcopic picture, (bovc. how 
Bir Boy's psienicd sprinRs work. They absorb ihe 
shock: present bumps (rom lossinR and (wistinR ihc 
Bir Boy. There's no (irinR whippinR o((he Bir Boy 
handle in your hand. You play relaxed . . . Ret more 
fun out of Rolf because Bag Boy pulls easier. That’S 
one reason why over 325,000 golfers own Bag Boys. 
OTHER REASONS WHY BAG BOV PULLS 
EASIER Large, ball.bearing wheels, air Cushion 
tires, adiustabic natural grip handle, and made of 
light airplane metals. 

MAKE TOUR OWN "PULLS EASIER" TEST 
Ask your golf pro. sporting goods or department 
store to show you why Bag Boy pulls easier. You'll 
see how each wheel is individually suspended ■ . . 
how each spring absorbs the shock, keeps Bag Boy 
pulling true and easy. 

And when you own a Hag Boy you aaiurally 
expect it to look better and to last longer, in addi* 
lion to giving you more golfing pleasure. See your 
professional golfer, sporting goods or department 
store today for a Bag Buy. Priced from S29.9S. 


WORLD'S 
FAVORITE 
GOLF CART 



RUST 



AWAY 
FROM YOUR 

GUNS ... for only $ 1 . 79 ' 

The surest way to guard your expensive 
guns (rom rust:— just hang De-Moist nearby. 
OuicVetl acting ol any dehumidifet. At 
hordwore ond 
deportment 


Oe-Moist. 
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BOATING 


by ROBERT N. BAVIER JR. 


SI’S EXPERT TESTS AN OUTBOARD 
CRUISER AND riNDS OUT WHY 
THESE COMPACT BOATS ARE THE 
HOTTEST ITEM ON THE MARKET 


T WO LARGE bunks, a head, galley 
and a large cockpit all combined in 
an attractive 18-foot powerboat? A 
few years ago this would have been 
scoffed at as impractical if not impos- 
sible. That w'as before the words "out- 
board cruiser” had meaning. They now 
describe the hottest development in 
boating. Basically an outboard cruiser 
is a small powerboat with sleeping ac- 
commodations and an outboard motor 
for propulsion. 

Picking one cruiser out of the many 
models now on the market was quite a 
problem. However, the Roberts Week- 
ender, built by Roberts Kit Kraft Inc. 
of Branford, Conn., caught my fancy 
in photos and on the showroom floor as 
being a good one to test. She’s of av- 
erage size and typical of the better 
cruisers, rather than ruggedly individ- 
ualistic. Most important, she is one of 
the few available either as a kit, partly 
complete, or entirely finished. 

Ben Harrison, the youthful head of 
Roberts Kit Kraft, drove with me from 
his plant up to Ledyard, Conn., where 
one of the Weekenders was launched 
and waiting. Resting at the mooring 
she looked both trim and comfortable. 
We brought her alongside the float to 
put on the 25-hp Evinrude we had 
brought with us. It was no mean task 
lifting the motor into place and clamp- 
ing it onto the transom. Then, while 
Ben was installing the remote clutch 
and throttle controls, I entered the 
cabin to look around (see djaproms). 

The large ports made her below 
decks light and airy and the general 
impression was one of uneramped if 
somewhat simple comfort for two. The 
headroom was sufficient for me to walk 
about with a pronounced stoop and 
more than adequate for sitting. The 
kit and completed basic boat include 
no toilet and the galley consists merely 
of a storage locker with counter space 
above it. Bunks are optional with the 
kit. Ben Harrison told me they keep 
her simple not only to maintain a low 
price but also because every owner 
wants something a little different. 

We started the engine in neutral, 
cast off the lines and slipped her into 
reverse. Maneuverability while back- 
ing, of course, was excellent — a real 


plus for outboard propulsion. More- 
over, the modern outboards, with gear 
shifts, remote clutch and throttle con- 
trols and remote fuel tanks (SI, June 
27), have all the flexibility of inboard 
power installations. 

Once clear of the dock we shifted 
into forward gear and increased speed 
gradually to full ahead. The Weekend- 
er lifted nicely, remaining virtually 
level at all speeds, with the bow rising 
just enough and no inefficient squat to 
the stern. At lop speed she planed nice- 
ly— close to 20 mph— and on turns she 
banked in well. 

Since there was little sea running, 
the only way we could test her motion 


through her own quarter wave. She 
took it easily, with no pounding. This 
was not a severe test, however, because 
the Weekender, when up and planing, 
pulls a very small quarter wave— proof 
of efficient design. Her spray rails, reg- 
ular equipment, were placed right to 
throw spray down and out. 

One fault of some outboard cruisers 
is lack of stability. To check on thb, I 
turned the controls over to Ben and 
clambered up to the cabin top while he 
turned at high speed. She felt good, so 
I next tried hanging off to one side 
from the deck, holding onto the cabin- 
top grab rails. Ben, at the controls, 
leaned out as far as possible on the 
same side. She still felt stable. 

As we returned to the dock at slow 
speed with a cross wind blowing, the 
windage caused by high freeboard and 
her trunk cabin made her sail off to 
leeward. This is an inherent fault of 
the type, with little below the water to 
keep her from slipping. 

While we removed the motor I dis- 
cussed with Ben the one real flaw which 
it seemed to me the Weekender had. 


was to turn sharply and speed back 


INSIDE AN OUTBOARD CRUISER 

Top view CABIN IIGHT 



STOWAGE 

DIMEN5IONS- 


Lenglh over all — 18 feel Weight — 860 pounds 
Beam — 7 feel 2 inches DroH — bVi inches 
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The transom was cut down to 15' 
height to accommodate the motor. In 
a heavy sea and with a dead motor the 
bow would head downwind, and seas 
slamming against this cut-down tran- 
som could come aboard and swamp 
her. It would be a simple matter to ex- 
tend a watertight box into the cockpit 
so that any seas which came through 
the transom opening would go no fur- 
ther. Ben said he would do just that; 
and from now on Roberts will offer two 
such boxes— one combined with a stern 
seat, the other just a watertight ob- 
struction — as optional equipment on 
every Weekender. 

Once back at the plant we looked at 
the kit parts being assembled. Bottom 
and side panels are of top-grade 
marine plywood. There are seven full 
and three intermediate frames of solid 
mahogany, and good news for the kit 
builder is the fact that all the frames 
are fully assembled and fastened with 
brass screws. Good news, too, is the 
fact that to ease assembly the transom 
and stem are preassembled, beveled 
and notched. The mahogany chine 
pieces and keel are also beveled. The 
trunk cabin is of good solid mahogany. 

Prices vary with the degree of com- 
pleteness. The kit including all parts 
to complete the hull, deck and cabin 
costs $675. A kit for completing the in- 
terior (bunks, galley, locker, etc.l adds 
$85. The price of additional deck hard- 
ware could range from a low of $150 to 
a high of $300, depending on the qual- 
ity and amount of hardware desired. 
Taking a middle figure of $225, the en- 
tire kit will total $985. Put in an addi- 
tional $600 for a 25-hp electric-starling 
motor with remote controls, and for 
roughly $1,585 and a bucket of sweat 
you've got a fine cruiser. Then if you 
want a regular marine toilet for about 
$100 that’s up to you, though covered 
buckets can and have served. A stove, 
bunk cushions and various appoint- 
ments can run the cost up further but 
these can be bought piecemeal and as- 
similated during the building. 

Let’s assume you want to do no 
work yourselt and want everything the 
best. On top of $1,585 for the finished 
boat add $300 for top-grade hardware 
(installed), another $100 for a toilet 
installed, $115 for stove, icebox and 
bunk cushions and about $600 for an 
outboard. For approximately $2,700 
you’re in business with a fine little 
yacht. It’s because this is in line with 
what you have paid for your new car 
and because everyone who has tried 
both finds the boat more fun that 
good outboard cruisers like the Week- 
ender seem here to stay. 



...with new MacGregor MT Golf Balls 

Tlie great pros .shown Iielow and ninny other top golfers will tell \ou 
that the aniaxingly fast vonipression recovery of new MT golf halls 
(during their first inch of fliglit) makes them the '*goingest*' in the 
game. MacGregor's exclusive “under-cover" development — 
f-Thread Windinp — produces this lightning-like reaction and puls 
more poicer in your swing. 


MTS best by a long shot! 


Mike Soucho 



Bob. toviia and Mik» ore membert 
cf MoeGrtgor $ Adrttory Staff 


Gel new MT’t at your Pro Shop in 3 
<empression grades! Slondard— ond 
(Or Women's ploy. Po<koged in 
weather-iile reusable, xip-open rubes. 



CINCtNNAtl 37. OHIO 
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HEARTS outline collar of Dorin Hart's swirling pettiCoats made comely Lea Pericolt 
tennis dress, desiffned by Teddy Tinling. of Italy the most photogenic player at Wimbledon. 


AT EASE, Tinling dresses cling to 
Arvilla McGuire of U.S. and to Maria 


SPORTING LOOK 


TINLING’S TUTUS FOR TENNIS 


Englishman Teddy Tinling clothed most of (he women who played at Wimbledon 
in dresses that swirled prettily to reveal more lace than Gorgeous Gussie Moran 


N o r si.scK 1949, when Gussie Moran startled Wimble- 
don’s conservative gallery by wearing a pair of lace 
panties beneath her tennis skirt, has there been so frilly a 
turnout of players as was seen at Wimbledon this year. 
The fashion show began on the second day of play, with 
the appearance of a little-known Italian girl named I.,ea 
Pericoli who lost her first match but who will not be for- 
gotten at Wimbledon. She owes her tennis immortality 
to a British designer, Teddy Tinling, a man with a fine 
appreciation of tennis clothes in motion. Signorina Peri- 
coli swirled to defeat in a scalloped A-line dress, showing 
lace-trimmed pants and a pink rayon petticoat with 
every serve. By the time Wimbledon was over even the 
least clothes-conscious observer was aware that Tinling’s 


clothes were worth watching. This year he took his inspi- 
ration from Dior’s A-line, creating torso-clinging dresses 
that flared suddenly from the hips. The effect, when 
Tinling-oulfitted girls met in a doubles match, was more 
of tutued ballerinas in a pasdequalre than a tennis match. 

Designer Tinling has reason to know what makes a 
good tennis dress. For 22 years, until the flare-up over 
Miss Moran’s pants caused him to resign, he was Master 
of Ceremonies of the center court at Wimbledon. He now 
dresses almost every important woman player — and about 
half of the men, including Seixas and Trabert. Mass- 
produced copies of his custom-designed Wimbledon cos- 
tumes are also sold to more than 10,000 less well-known 
but equally ardent players in England and in America. 
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"She ii'Dultlii’t hiitr phu/ed ftl W'imfdedoii in Ihinijit like Ihtil irhi n I ini» n ijirl. 
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WALTER ALSTON 

ciititiuvrd from p<ige Si 



FOR SHOTS LIKE THIS 


NEW CONTAFIEX II 
35 mm single-lens 
reflex with built-in 
exposure meter. 

Combines range- 
ftnder and ground- 
glass faeusinr. 

Famed 2eis$ Tessar 
f/2.6 lens. Speeds 
to 1 /SOO sec. 

Contaflex booklet S on request. 


you need a Zeiss Ikon — a camera 
that works fast, and has the op- 
tical excellence to capture fine 
detail and subtle tone values. 
See Zeiss Ikon cameras at lead- 
ing dealers. Write for booklet SG. 
Carl Zeiss. Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., Kew York t7 


Only the 


^GENER^ , ,, 

NYCEN I fldS dll 
^TUBELESS TIRE . 



four safety features! 


, protection 

, PSREECTEO PUNCTURE SE.UNO 

3 . pOSmVE AiR-.OCK AT R>« 
quick, sape stops 


Lilfen to General Tire Sporfi Time 
with Harry Wi»mer an Mutuol Rodio 


and IIukIicr to lie warming up, al- 
though thny’re both right-handers. 
There are certain hitters I would rather 
have Hughe.'i pitch to than Roebuck 
and vice versa. 

"When you’re on the offensive of 
course, the score determines the whole 
thing, but you’re thinking about your 
own line-up and who you have coming 
up. If the first man gel.s on, do you 
want to bunt or hit and run? You've 
got to think about those things in ad- 
vance. I f you’re behind in a ball game, 
you know you want to use a pinch 
hitter for your pitcher and you have 


HIS DAUGHTER SAYS: 

"I don't think he's changed. Hewa.smy 
science l«‘!icher (or three years and he 
kepi good tiiscipline. Best hriiige player 
in the family; nobody can beat him." 


to be thinking about the bull peit 
again, who you’re going to put in and 
then give him enough time to warm up. 

"We’re out in front now,’’ .-Mston 
said cautiously. “I think that being 
with l)asehall as long as I have Iteen, 
you know that over 1.54 games you’re 
going to have some good .streaks and 
some bad streaks and you know,' that 
anything can happen. We can turn 
around and have some^bad luck and 
.some injuries that would hurt us. It 
could keep us from winning the pen- 
tiani, but if everything goes all right 
we have a better chance than any- 
l)ody else.” 

The warning bell sounded in the 
clubhou.so. There were five minutes to 
go before Alston had to join his players. 

“1 think I learned my le.sson in St. 
Paul,” he said as he rose from his desk 
and went over to the locker in the 
corner and started to put on his spikes. 
"One year we had a six-game lead and 
iiitie games to play and we end up 
winning the pennant by one half 
game and we had to win a double- 
header the last day of the season to 
do it.” 

He allowed himself a hopeful smile 
and a prediction. "We’ve certainly 
got the percentage on our side. Brook- 
lyn has been in several World Series 
and never won one — but we have to 
win the pennant first,” 

Tightening the laces in his shoes, 
he said, "Right now I’m worrying 
about tonight’s game,” He stood up to 
his full six feet two inches, adjusted the 
visor of Ids cap and started toward 
the field. tUElS) 
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SPUR OF THE MOMENT 


by WILLIAM H. WHITE 


A knee jfocs in Brooklyn and wiOi it the services, at least for a short time, 
of the l)«»d}fers’ irreplaceable and peniiant-pr<Klucini' catcher Roy Campanella 


T fiE MOST cplobraled bit of human 
anatomy last wt-ek was a tiny, hotiy 
spur on the left kneecap of Roy C'ani- 
panella, part-time tropical fish fan- 
cier. part-time liijuor store proi)rietor 
and, for the past fortnight, part-time 
catcher for the pennant-chasing Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. Although scarcely larger 
than a pencil eraser, the spur quickly 
assumed mountainous proportions. Six 
seasons ago, another key player, Joe 
Di.Maggio, liad a spur on his heel that 
almost cost the Yankees the pennant. 
Though Brooklyn is far ahead now, the 
loss of (’ampy’.s hat could seriou.sly en- 
danger the Dodgers' chances of .slaying 
there. 

The first hint that the <ifr-injured 
('am|)anella was again crippled came 
in Si. l.ouis on June 15> when a foul tip 
ricocheted otf his left sliin guard. .Aft- 
er the game, liis knee was l>athed in 
a wliir!|n>oI wliich seemed to ease the 
.sorene.sK and for the next few days, in 
f'liicago and in Milwaukee, he caught 
only part of two games and missed four 
games completely. 

But there was new trouble in the 
June iJb opener witli the Giants. “In 
the first inning,” Campatiella recalls, 
“I ran over to the Giant dugoiit to 
catch a pop foul, stejiped down one 
step aiul felt a stabbing pain.” In the 
fourth inning he was pulled out, gri- 
tnacing with pain. Next day, X rays 


CAMPANELLA'S LEFT KNEE 


on the thigh muscles to remain squat- 
ting and the injury to the knees each 
lime he drops to block a low pitch. 

Last week, Campy sat at home, his 
leg securely strapped from the calf to 
the thigh, watching on TV last-place 
Pittsburgh trounce the Dodgers. 

The doctors say that he will he at 
home until the spur grows back on (it 
may take several weeks i. Campanella 
says he'll be back for another crack 
at the Giants this week. end 


VIEW FROM ABOVE 


VIEW FROM FRONT 




NORMAL LEFT KNEE 
lOEW EROM ABOVE VIEW FROM FRONT 


were taken. 

■ 

The plates, from which Paul Peck 


made these drawings, actually .show 


not one but two .spurs: the first grow- 


ing on the right side of the patella 

■ kneecap' and still intact; the secotid, 
at the upper left, snapped off at the 
base. A spur is a calcium overgrowth 
re.sulting from constant stress and or 
repeated injury. In ('ampanella’.s case 
it probalily stems from both: the strain 







SIDE VIEW OF KNEE 


ANATOMY OF KNEE includes (1) patella 
ikneeoup', '21 femur ahighbonc, i3i tibia 
(shinbonei, i4) tendon of (juadriceps femoris 
muscle and iSi patellar tendon. While nor- 
mally ihe patella is .symmeirical and aligned 
with the femur and tibia. Campanella's is ir- 
regular and slightly up and to the right. X rays 
show: a portion of the patella 'S.i congeni- 
tally sepuriiled from the rest; the bony spur 
'll snapped off by foul tip: plus a second spur 
iti siill intact. .\s long as the spur (7i was 
attached and buried within the ligament.s and 
tendons ihal pass over and arountl the patella, 
it caused no pain. When torn loose, it irritat- 
ed the surrounding ni'rves and blood vessels. 
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COUNTY STAoiUM.only ]5mm- 
uto« from downtown Milwaukee, is 
one of baseball's most modern biji 
parks. Its dimensions are modern too: 
320 feet down the left-field line, 402 
to dead center, 315 feel to ri^ht field. 


PREVIEW 

STARLIGHT 
ON MILWAUKEE'S 
BIG YARD 


BasebaU's annual All-Star («amv isn't exactly ba.'seball. says that 
man named Smith. Vet it has produced some of the flame's great 
moments, as it may again next week in its first Mili^aukee appearance 


by RED SMITH 



VITAL STATISTICS 

EVENTS 22nd All-Ststr Game 
PLACE: Milwaukee County Stadium 
OATE: Tuesday, July 12 

GAME TIME: 1:30 p.ni.. Central Standard Time 
TRANSPORT ATiON: By Hulumubile- -Wisconsin Ave. to Blui*- 
mound Road directly to main entrance: by bus — Stadium Spi- 
cial direct to Stadium from Wisconsin Ave.; by trolley -No, It) 
Wells St. car to within two block.s of Stadium. 

BROADCAST: Air time 1:15 p.m., C.S.T. for 60 million radio 
(Mutual) and television (NBCi audience. 

RECORDS: American League leads series 13-H. I.atr(fesi crowd: 
69,812 at Cleveland’s Municipal Stadium. 1935. Highest net gale 
receipts: $259,204, Municipal Stadium, 19.'i4. 

PROCEEDS: Net receipts from ticket sHle.s (45,000 tickets priced 
from $1.50 to $7.50) and $110,000 radio and TV rights go into 
Central Fund, which pays big part of players’ annuity plan. Total 
receipt.s to date: $1 .48) ,126. 


W HKS THK All-Star Game of 15)34 opened in the Polo 
Grounds, Detroit's Charley Gehringer hit Carl Hub- 
helPs fourth pitch for a single and ran to second base as 
Wally Berger fumbled in center field. With the game four 
pitches old, the American I^eague had a runner in scoring 
position. 

pitching to Heinie Manush, Hubbelt tried to shave the 
strike zone and missed four times. Now there were runners 
on first and second with none out. Waiting to bat were 
Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig and Jimmy Foxx. The National 
League's heel-red catcher. Gabby Hartnett, trudged out 
to the mound. 

•'Hub,” he said, "just throw that thing. It always gets 
me out.” 

Three times against Ruth, Huh threw that thing— his 
left-handed screwball. The Babe struck out. Gehrig got 
three. As he struck out, Gehringer and Manush w'orked a 
double steal. Right-handed Jimmy Foxx wore the half- 
smile of greedy anticipation which the sight of a left- 
handed pitcher always brought to his wide mouth. Gne of 
his three strikes w'as a foul, not very loud. The side was 
retired. 

Starting the .second inning, A1 Simmons struck out. So 
did Joe Cronin, and then Bill Dickey singled. That’s how 
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they always tell the siory of the must memorable individ- 
ual iierformancp in 21 All-Star (lames. Xever anything like 
it before or since, they say; five of the world’s most dan- 
gerous liatters polished of! in a row. 

Lefty Gomez, the historian, says they t«-ll it wrong. 
Lefty was the American League’s pitcher. .After Dickey’s 
single. liubbeil struck out Gomez, which was not quite 
the samt- as sphttlng the atom. 

■‘My friend!” an embittered Gomez snarUrd at Dickey. 
’’It’s going down in history that Huh struck out five of 
the greatest hitters of all time. If you don’t louse it up, it 
could be seven of the greatest — including Gomez.” 

Let’s set the record straight. It wasn't Ruth, Gehrig, 
Fox.x, Simmons and Cronin. It was Ruth, Gehrig, Fox.x, 
Simmons, Cronin and (fotnez. 

In baseball’s 21 niid.summer circulation campaigns for 
the Chicago Trihiine, other names besides Hubbell's have 
been celei)rate<l, other games besides that second one have 
been memorable. There was the ninth, for example, played 
before r)4.fi74 witnesses in Detroit’s Br gg.s Stadium. 

Beaten in five of the first eight games, the Nationals 
led this one. 5 to :L with one out in the latter half of 
the ninth inning. Arky Vaughan, of the Pirates, had halted 
in ft)ur runs with two homers and had added a single 


in the National League cause. Ted Williams had doubled 
home a run for ttie Americans, Hied out and taken a called 
third strike. 

.After two singles atul a walk filled the bases against 
Claude I’asseau, Joe DiMaggio grounded into a force play 
tliat scored a run, cutting the Nationals’ lead to .5-4 with 
one puiout to go. Williams took two balls and a strike, 
ttexe^l his wrists, 

With the j)ossil)le ex<'epiion of Henry Ford II, nobody 
in Detroit is closer to the Deity Ilian the baseball writers, 
whose detention pen jierehes on tlie tojimost rim of the 
stadium within a haiulshake of Heaven. Tlie aerie is ex- 
temle<l to right and left beyond l)Oth foul poles, and cash 
customers sit out tliere u-s upon Olympus. 

Wlieii Williams Hexed his wrists, the ball took off for 
Grosse Pointe. Seemed in a fair way to make it, too, until 
intercepted by a godling u|) there on the cornice of the 
sky. The .American League ha<l another, 7 to 5. 

Tliere was ihe night game of 1942 in the Polo Grounds, 
which began witli a cloudburst and emled with a blackout. 
There wa.s the time Hartnett, managing the Nationals, 
forgot lie had Morrie Arnovich on the bench waiting for 
a chance a.s pinch batter, overlooked the Phillies’ hero 
ronti/tiicd on m'xl page 
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confinued from page 51 

entirely and was denounced in Philadelphia as tliougli he 
had betrayed Betsy Ros«?. 

There’ve been Rames to remember and excilemenls to 
savor, but the thing isn’t baseball. It’sa theatrical pageant, 
a newspaper promotion stunt, a mere exhibition. Compe- 
tition is the essence of baseball, and there I’an be no gen- 



FORMER 

WINNERS 

111] 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

2 

AT CHICAGO 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

7 

AT NEW YORK 

Ills 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

4 1 

AT CLeVCLAND 

113S 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

4 1 

AT BOSTON 

11)7 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

8 3 

AT WASHINGTON 


NA110MAL LEAGUE 

4 1 

AT CINCINNATI 

11)1 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

1 1 

AT NEW YORK 

1140 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

4 0 

AT ST. LOUIS 

IKl 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

7 S 

AT OtTROn 

1142 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

} 1 

AT NEW YORK 

114) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

S 3 

AT PHILADELPHIA 

1144 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

7-1 

AT PITTSBURGH 

114S 

NO GAME PLAYED 



1141 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

12 0 

AT BOSTON 

1147 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

2 1 

AT CHICAGO 

1141 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

S 2 

AT ST. LOUIS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

11 7 

AT BROOKLYN 

till 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

1 3 

AT CHICAGO 

llSl 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

8 3 

AT DETROIT 

11S2 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

3 2 

AT PHILADELPHIA 

llS) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

S 1 

AT CINCINNATI 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

11 1 

AT CLEVELAND 


uine competition when the rules re({uire that a pitcher be 
replaced after three innings even if he is ilirowing a no- 
liitter. This is a parody of baseball, and not a funny one. 

Generally speaking, ba-seball people di.slike the All-Siar 
Game. Players co\et the dislinclion ot making the team, 
are re.sentful if they aren’t cho.sen. and don’t want to 
play if they are because it costs them a midsea.son va- 
cation. Club owners pale at the .spectacle of high-priced 
bric-a-brac risking disabling injury at no profit to the 
employers. Baseball writers, intensely interested in the 
petulant races, are bored by an exhibiiitm that ha.s no 
bearing on a championship. 

Nobody likes it except the public and Arch Ward. The 
latter, sports editor of the Chicago Trihunc, made it all 
up out of his own head and sold the big league.-' on it 
in lOSli. The teams would he selected by v<ite of tans who 
read the Trihmie or cooperating paper.s. For the first time 
ever, ihere'd be an opportunity to see all of the be.si play- 
ers in the world on the field together. 

It would be. Arch Ward insisted, a ba-seball fan's dream 
come true. (In that era of strong stomachs, the entertain- 
ment was called the "dream game.” ' 

Arch Ward was right, as usual. The first game, -July <!, 
in Comiskey Park, Chicago drew paul admis- 
sions. The game has never drawn fewer titan fans, 

and the second biggest crowd of all, fiS.T.il, was attracted 
last summer in Cleveland, which seems to indi<'ai«- that the 
exhibition is gaining in popularity. 

It will certainly .sell out Milwaukee Cctunty Stadium this 
year, though that is no criterion because Charley Grimm 
could pack the joint with a banjo recital. Wi.sconsin fans 
have never seen Ted Williams or Yogi Berra. .Al Kaline or 
Nellie Fox or Mickey Mantle. They'll .swoon wiili the joy 
of it all, but they won’t see a ball game. 

To a baseball fan, though, it's a great day when he can 


go take his first look at a fellow like Kaline, the Detroit 
Tiger ’ flamboyant young outfielder. Cliances are the fan 
has read about Kaline, and bow the Tigers signed him for 
a bonus tin- day after he got out of Soutliern High in 
Baltimore. 

Maybe they’ve read of liis liackground. know that his 
grandfatlier was a barehanded catcher for Queenstown on 
the Kasterti Shore of .Maryland and bred up three sons who 
were catchers in sandlot ball, including .Al'.s father, Nicho- 
las, who works in a Baltimore broom factory. Perhaps they 
don’t know that K'aline’s maternal grandfather and his 
mother’s brother were .sandlot players in Rallimore, and 
tlial his tmnlier was no slouch herself at foot race.s and vol- 
leyball and dodge -1 lie-ball in Baltimore’s Clifton Park. 

Then again, maybe tlie.v do know all that, because base- 
ball fans ha' e an incredilile appetite for minutiae regarding 
their hero* -. Anyhow, they haven't st*en Kaline in Milwau- 
kee, or Borra or Williams or Mantle, and they’re going to 
love it. 

Naatrally. ii’.s going to be stimeihing more than a mere 
oxhihii ion giiine in .Milwaukt-e. The whole week of the game 
has Ix-eit (h'.>iignaled as an ".Ml-Siar Festival,” including, 
among other attractions: horse show, drama, polo game, 
movie premiere, women's baseball clinic, fireworks, \’enetiaii 
night jiaradc of boats. .All-Star jiarade, music under the 
star.'., I’Ct.A golf clinic, lioxing. $:5.5,()i)0 open golf tourna- 
ment. style show, folk festival, stale tennis championships. 
-American Legion 40 & 8 jiarade. outboard races, water 
frolic, drum ami bugle ci>rps cotitests, slock car races, art 
exhibit. 

All this, and the .\ll-Slar Game. too. It won’t matter to 
the fans, or not much, that the ballot boxes may be stuffed, 
the electititi rigged, and men chosen lor some positions 
abieh they ca!i'l even hold on their own teams. That's 
how tlie democratic j)roces.s works. 


POWER PARADE 

ri'>iii; AMKiilc.w Lk.aci’i:, a constellation of whose great 
X stars are shown performing in color on the next four 
jiages, has irtulit ioiially fietm tile show window of power 
baseiiall. Its } reat .sluggers — from the era of Ruth and Foxx 
to lliat of Tell Williams— have always been an unfileasant 
sight for National League pitchers in the All-Star (iatne. To- 
day the situation tends to Vie rever.sed. Manager Leo Duro- 
cher’s National Leaguers, fielding a team loaded with such 
woodsmen as Ted Kluszewski. Duke Snider and Willie 
Mays, have stolen the power formula. This year Manager 
.A1 Lopez and his .American Leaguers will he the ones 
who must counter with s|jec(l and superb defense. A’et 
baseball being what it is, pitching will probalily flecide 
the ovtttH'me of the lUoS game as it has most of those in 
the past. What a man named Hubbell anti liLs screwball once 
did to the greatest line-up of sluggers in All-Star history, 
Don Newcombe or Robin Roberts nr Whitev Ford or Early 
Wynn (or whali'ver pitcliers are finally chosen by the re- 
specii\e managers to represent tlieir leagues) may still do 
next Tue.silay when the tofi major leaguers fmt on the exhi- 
liitUm that has liecome a uiruue.speciaele in U.S. sport. For 
a rundown on the All-Star line-ups, turn to page 57. 

fltoToCKMMlS liY HY CESKIN 
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LEANING INTO A PITCH, scrappy little N'ellU* Fox, ChicaKu White Sox second ba.se- 
man and a recent. American League performer in the All-Star Game, is on the way to first 
even before completing his swing as he bats against the Indians in Cleveland’s Municipal 
Stadium, The catcher is big Jim Hegan, long considered one of bii-seball's best backstops. 





GOOD HIT. NO RUN Gus Zcmial, Kansas City's 
hig. slugging outfielder and sometime American 
League All-Star, starts a desperate slide into third 
base as young Andy Carey of the Yankees, backed up 
by ftreballing Pitcher Bob Turley, 'waits for the re- 
lay from the outfield. Heavy-footed Zernial was out. 


THE DOUBLE PLAY, featuring such capable op- 
erators a.s Chico Carrawjuel and Harvey Kucnn at 
shortstop and Nellie Fox and Bobby .Avila at second, 
may be an American League strong point. Here In- 
dian Sam Dente takes throw from teammate Avila 
and relays to first for twin killing against While Sox. 





DISTINGUISHED VETERAN of All-Star Gamo, Yankee Catcher 
Yogi Berra, has played every inning of the last four classics, Here 
he talks it over with Tom Morgan, one of ISuo's ace relief pitchers. 



ALL-STAR GAME Would hardly be complete v.ithout Ted 
Wlliants, who ha.s probably contributed more drama to the 
contest with his tremendous slugging than any other player. 



READY FOR ANYTHING. Detroit’s Shorlstop Harvey 
Kuenn gets set. Rookie of the Year in 19;V], Kuenn was even 
better last season. Now, a real veteran, he’s full-fledged star. 




THE PLAYER’S THE THING 

Selected bj the vote of the fans, the 16 starter.^ must play the first three 
innings. Then Managers Lopez and Durocher may put in any subs they want 


NATIONAL LEACUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

TED KLUSZEWSKI, Cincinnati (.324) — Starting 
third straight All-Star Game, has .429 batting aver- 
age for first two. Enormously strong and with a good 
eye. he led major leagues in home runs last year, is 
triple-crown possibility this 8ea.son. He had to beat 
out one of game’s all-time great hitters, Stan Musial, 
to win All-Star berth. Adequate but not flashy afield. 

FIRST BASE 

MICKEY VERNON, Washington (.284)— Oldest of 
the All-Stars at 37, has yet to get a hit in four pre- 
vious appearances, two as a starter. Perennial stand- 
out for lowly Washington Senators, has twice led 
American League in batting. Graceful fielder, hits 
with power although not considered a slugger. Kan- 
sas City’s Vic Power furnished his only competition. 

RED SCHOENDIENST. St. Louis (.298) — His 
home run in 1950 won only overtime All-Star Game in 
the 11th inning. This will be his ninth show and fourth 
as a starter. A switch hitter, the Card veteran has 
a .291 lifetime average but only .154 as an All-Slar. 
Holder of National League fielding records, he was 
picked by fans over Gene Baker of the Chicago Cubs. 

SECOND BASE 

NELLIE FOX, Chicago (.332)— Aggresstive, pesky- 
type hitler, drove in winning American League runs 
last year ndth eighth-inning .single. Has ^en on 
four All-Star squads, started '51 game, played in two 
others. Good clutch hitler, boasts .333 All-Star av- 
erage. Having his best year at the plate in ’55. A 
really flashy fielder and good man on the double play. 

EDDIE MATHEWS, Milwaukee (.288) — Pacing his 
second All-Star appearance, he went hitless in ’53. 
After early-season appendectomy, he is fast gaining 
on leaders in home run derby. Only 23 and in his 
fourth big-league sea.son, he promise.s to be one of 
the all-time slugging greats. Not a standout glove 
man but still one of league’s belter third basemen. 

THIRD BASE 

JIM FiNiGAN, Kansa.s City (.290)— Probably least 
known of the All-Stars is this major league sophomore 
who beat out veteran George Kell for third ba.se. 
As a rookie last year, when he hit .302, he wa.s picked 
for the squad but didn’t get into the game. A hust- 
ling but often erratic fielder, ha.s recently .switched 
to second base. Having another good year at bat. 

ERNIE BANKS, Chicago (.302) — Made a prophet of 
Manager Stan Hack, who months ago said, “If any 
Cub makes the All-Star team, it will be Banks.’’ Bril- 
liant short-fielder and a whiz on the double play, this 
25-year-old sophomore can also hit the long ball. 

He edged out smooth-fielding Johnny Logan of the 
Milwaukee Braves for this, his first All-Star chance. 

SHORTSTOP 

HARVEY KUENN, Detroit (.317) — Ba-seball’s be.st 
hitting shortstop, never under .300. Third year in 
majors, third trip to All-Star Game but first as starter. 
Unsuccessful pinch-hitter as rookie in ’53, rode bench 
last year. Had over 200 hits first two seasons. Won 
All-Star berth over W’hite Sox’s Chico Caira-squel, 
vote leader last three years, on final day of balloting. 

DEL ENNIS. Philadelphia (.257) — Played briefly in 
’46 game as a rookie, .started in '51, but is still look- 
ing for first All-Star hit. He beat out Giant Veteran 
Whitey Lockman in close race. A solid fielder, he hits 
the home run ball and adds real punch to an already 
frightening National League attack; however, will 
probably be replaced by Musial after three innings. 

LEFT FIELD 

TED WILLIAMS. Boston (.380)~There isn’t much 
left to say. Hit a home run to beat National League in 
1941; hit two more in the '46 game. Has driven in 
10 runs. Owns .379 balling average after 10 All- 
Star appearance-s. Even at 36 and bothered by a .sore 
back, is probably best bet on either team to break 
up the game with one .swing. He’s done it before. 

DUKE SNIDER, Brooklyn (.310) — One of biggest 
reasons American League pitchers had better be sharp 
on Tuesday. Leading the majors in RBIs, he is often 
called best all-around player in baseball, with great 
range afield, a good arm, and speed on the ba.ses. 
Started 1954 game, has been on the squad last five 
years, saw action in four. Hitting .600 for claasic. 

CENTER FIELD 

MICKEY MANTLE, New York (.303) — Only 23 
but back for fourth All-Star Game. Rode bench in 
'52, started next two years. Swings with tremendous 
power from either side of plate, strong contender for 
home run, runs-batted-in championship. Very fa.st, 
good fielder, strong arm. Won center field spot by 
comfortable margin over Cleveland’s Larry Doby. 

DON MUELLER, New York (.323) — Won’t scare 
anyone with power but a consistent singles hitter with 
.307 lifetime mark and improving each year (he was 
second in league with .342 last season, led majors in 
hits). Only mediocre fielder, arm not too strong, will 
probably be replaced after first three innings. Pinch- 
doubled last year in only previous All-Slar Game. 

RIGHT FIELD 

AL KALiNE, Detroit (.376) — This fabulous young- 
ster, who could be the brightest star of 1955, is lead- 
ing both leagues in hitting, ranks high in home runs, 
RBIs. Blessed with speed and a great arm. This is 
his first appearance in the All-Star Game but un- 
doubtedly not his last. Another second-year man and 
bonus baby, he’s youngest of the All-Stars at 20. 

ROY CAMPANELLA, Brooklyn (.335)— Top All- 
Star vote getter, insists he’ll play in seventh consecu- 
tive game despite injured knee. Del Crandall probable 
No. 1 replacement. All-Star hitting (2 for 20) is no 
indication of his prowess at plate, where he’s off 
to one of best seasons. Brings great long ball power 
to National League. Considered superior receiver. 

CATCHER 

YOGI BERRA, New York (.286) — Has caught every 
inning of past four games, played in last six. Very 
good power, e.specially lough in clutch but, as in 
case of opposite number Campanella, All-Star record 
doesn't show it: only three hits, no runs baited in, 
.158 average. Once considered clumsy behind the plate, 
he is now rated exceptional receiver with a fine arm. 
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SQUAW VALLEY 

continued from page 31 


"That was important,” said Cush- 
ing later. "It established the idea that 
a little place like Squaw could have a 
world championship.” 

At St. Moritz, too, he met the Rome 
Bureau chief of the Chicago Daily 
News, George W'eller, who was ap- 
palled at Cushing’s bland confidence in 
singlehandedly going after the games. 
Before many more hours had passed, 
however, Weller, too, was under the 
Cushing spell and found himself volun- 
teering to get a leave from his news- 
paper to help put Squaw Valley across. 

From then on the steam roller was 
moving with speed and power. "George 
was marvelous,” says Cushing with 
obvious admiration. "He speaks four 
or dv'e languages; but most of all he 
knows how Europeans think." 

Together they mapped out the third 
stage of the campaign, which included 
an appearance at Mexico City in March 
for the Pan-American Games, where 
they met more people and spread more 
quiet good will. 

“We appealed to them on the fair- 
play basis,” said Cushing. "We point- 
ed out how often Europe had had the 
Olympic Games.” 

Back in California the two worked 
up a handsome brochure— broadly il- 
lustrated and carefully written by Wel- 
ler —that included everything from an 
invitation from Governor Knight him- 
self to snowfall averages over the past 
60 years. It also presented with clarity 
but restraint the advantages of not 
holding the games at Chamonix, Gar- 
misch, Davos, etc., and was in itself 
almost enough to convince a stern 
doubter that there was no home for 
the 1960 games if not at Squaw. 

W’ith the brochure set up, Weller 
made a six-week tour of South and 
Central America, talking Squaw Val- 
ley into the ears of all the Latin Ameri- 
can delegates to the IOC. While he was 
gone, the lower house in California 
finally approved the $1 million appro- 
priation, so the money was now Cush- 
ing’s if he could only get the games. In 
May the money moved closer when 
Cushing got the nod from the National 
Ski Association to hold the 1956 U.S. 
Alpinechampionshipsat Squaw Valley. 

Thus armed, and accompanied by 
Marshall Haseltine, an old friend with 
years of training in diplomacy and a 
command of French superior even to 
Weller’s, the two campaigners headed 
for the final battle in Paris. Following 
them in another plane came a $:l,000 


12-fdot-by-6-foot relief model of Squaw 
Valley. Cushing and Co. were loaded 
for bear. 

"We set that model up,” Cushing 
explained, "in an embassy building 
four doors down from where the other 
resorts had their exhibits and where 
the IOC met. The other exhibits were 
much smaller and all jammed together. 
And the 15 minutes it took a delegate 
to walk to see our model gave us time 
alone with him we’d never have gotten 
otherwise. Without that model we’d 
never have done it. Actually, too, it 
was the speech that did it.” 

He meant the final arguments pre- 
sented before the committee. 

*T gave the speech,” he added. "Ha- 
seltine introduced me in French, then I 
spoke in English and finally he summed 
it up in French. That’s when I thought 
we were in. When we first arrived in 
Paris, all the Europeans thought they 
could afford to be nice to us. When 
they finally found out how strong we 
were, it was too late.” 

However, on the last climactic day, 
the European resorts mustered their 
forces, and before the first ballot the 
meeting degenerated into bitter shout- 
ing war. 

"It was damned exciting,” Cushing 
recalled. “They were yelling and 


stamping their feet, and over it all 
you could hear the Russians yelling 
‘Nget, nyel.’” 

During the furor, however, one Euro- 
pean made an attack on Squaw Valley 
so bitter it actually swung some sym- 
pathy back to Cushing, And Cushing’s 
reply to the attack was another master- 
piece of oratory. 

Squaw Valley needed a majority of 
the 62 votes to win. On the first ballot 
they failed. Only 30 votes were counted 
in favor of Cushing. 

"I think it was three guys who ar- 
rived at the last minute who beat us,” 
he said. "One was a Rumanian— Iron 
Curtain, so he was automatically 
against the United States. Another 
was a Pakistani. We thought we had 
him all wrapped up, but he voted 
against us. The other guy was a Greek, 
r think. He wasn’t feeling well. We 
went and visited him on his sickbed. 
Bui he got himself to the meeting, and 
he voted against us.” 

There were 10 minutes between bal- 
lots — no time for more persuasion. But 
Cushing’s oratory had a delayed-action 
effect, and two Europeans came into 
line behind Squaw Valley, On the sec- 
ond ballot it was all over. Squaw had 
the 1960 games— and $1 million for im- 
provements that would stand long aft- 
er the last Olympic athlete departed. 

pleased as he was with getting the 
bid, Cushing could not afford to loaf, 
nor did he seem inclined toward leisure. 



TNE OLYMPIC LAYOUT, as projected for 1960, includes two separate skating rink.s, 
a bobsled run, a ski jump, and parking accommodations for 10,000 cars. With a $1 
million grant from the California legislature, Cushing ha.s already hired LouLs Saint-Calbre 
of France to design the bob run, will start clearing ground for the ski jump in the fall. 
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At 41, and with the fattest plum in his 
world stuffed in his pocket, Cushing 
will soon be heading back to Squaw. 
Besides his Olympic building program, 
he will have his hands full operating 
Squaw Valley as a summer resort, with 
the chair lift open to sightseers and the 
Lodge open to anyone who wants to 
spent some quiet days in the rugged 
beauty of the High Sierra. 

Even in success, however, Alec Cush- 
ing is still given to moody introspec- 
tion, to times of almost insufferable 
rudeness, as unwitting as they are in- 
comprehensible. Once he walked away 
from a local resident in the middle of a 
sentence and the man has still to for- 
give him. A member of his staff has 
told him bluntly: “1 don’t know why 
you advertise this place. Alec. If people 
do come here, you won't speak to 
them.” But now the staff member 
says: “Things are much better: but 
Alec hasn’t changed. We have. We’ve 
learned to understand him now.” 

HOME SWEET HOT DOG 

And the Cushing family has learned 
to gel along with its strange new sur- 
roundings. Alec and his wife and their 
three daughters (when the oldest, Jus- 
tine, isn’t away at boarding school i 
still live in the madeover hot dog 
stand and still haven’t got around to 
building more commodious <juarters. 
Now, however, Justine Cushing goes 
east only once or twice a year, is de- 
lighted to get back to Squaw Valley, 
where she skis every day all winter 
long. The Cushings’ youngest daugh- 
ter, Alexandra (see p.SO i, now 6, learned 
to ski when she was 2 and last winter 
became good enough to make it down 
from the first off-loading platform, a 
third of the way up the main lift. This 
winter she is aiming even higher. 

Her father will have little chance to 
admire her progress. Eor a resort owner 
who just got the Olympic bid can ex- 
pect a big jump in business. .And on 
Thanksgiving, the Olympic program 
notwithstanding, Squaw Valley will 
open up for its regular winter .season, 
catering to a weekend crowd of :},000 
skiers. His operating profits from the 
regular operation will be about $100,- 
000. Thanks to the California legisla- 
ture, there will probably be no new 
debts from the upcoming construction. 
And by the time of the world bobsled 
meet in 1958, exactly 10 years after 
his work crews first began hacking at 
the Sierra wilderness and nine years 
after that mi.serable first Thanksgiving 
weekend, Alec Cushing will have one 
of the biggest, newest and finest ski 
resorts in the world. end 



V little bhown 

CHESTS 

ake your outing enjoyment complete. You can depend on Little Brown 
Jugs for piping hot coffee or frosty cold drinks. Little Brown Chest has 
a removable compartment for food and plenty of room for ice and bottled 
drinks — holds ice for days. Both have many new features that assure 
outstanding performance and lasting enjoyment for years to come. See the 
new smartly styled Little Brown 
Jug and Little Brown Chest at 
belter stores everywhere. 
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HAPPY KNOr.L 

continued from pa/je 35 


he shook hands with all of us and 
(hanked us very much. Then he went 
on to say that the Happy Knoll Coun- 
try Club was beginning to mean more 
and more to him each hour and minute. 
He was beginning to love everyone in 
Happy Knoll. The truth was that men 
at Happy Knoll understood they had 
to stick together. He did not want to 
interrupt us becau.se he knew we were 
busy and at the end of 10 minutes he 
left in a very gentlemanly way. 

Hank Stevens raised the question, as 
soon as Mr. Byles had left, as to who 
had proposed him for the club, and no 
one at the moment could remember. 
Then Hank said, as he usually does at 
our meetings, that something more 
should be done about “alerting” the 
Membership Committee. Then Tom 
Ga.speII said that we should remember 
that we were trying to increase, not 
decrease, the membership of Happy 
Knoll. Without a new drive and a sub- 
stantial increase in dues, how could we 
add to the watering system on the golf 
course and build two new tennis courts 
and employ a swimming instructor and 
improve the squash courts? Happy 
Knoll was a recognized and integral 
part of our suburban community. The 
commutiUy was growing and attract- 
ing newer and livelier tyjjes each year 
and there was nothing wrong with this 
new member, Byles, except that he had 
gone to sleep and sleep was a physical 
ne<'essity for everyone at some lime or 
other. And by the way, before the 
meeting came to order, did anyl)ody 
know about Mr. Byles' financial sta- 
tus. because if he loved everything so 
much he might be able to help with 
the deficit? 

Then Bob Lawton took the floor be- 
fore he was invited. I don’t know how 
well you know Bob Lawton, but I per- 
sonally don’t think he should ever have 
been put on the Board of Governors. 
He is another of our advertising exec- 
utives and consequently full of what 
he calls constructive and positive ideas. 
He said he knew Bert intimately, but 
then Bob Lawton knows everybody 
Intimately. Bert had a lovely wife and 
two lovely young children who at- 
tended the Country Day School with 
his and Mrs. Lawton’s own children, as 
he put it. They had purchased a new 
house in the new development on Par- 
tridge Hill Road. Bert, he believed, 
was managing some accounts for Bat- 
ten. Barton. Durstine & Osborn, or 
some firm in that category, but he 


would doubt whether Bert was in the 
$20,000 bracket a.s yet. 

.At thi.s point Bill Jonas interrupted 
and I was very glad to have him. 

“Then what are we wa.sling our time 
talking about him for?" Bill .said. “We 
haven’t got all night and we’ve got a 
lot of problems here. And the first one 
is (hat the deficit for our fiscal year is 
$15,000. How are we going to pay it?” 

I know exactly what you are going 
to say, and it echoes the remarks of 
ol her Governors. You are going to say, 
how is it possible that this year’s deficit 
could have risen so substantially above 
that of last year’s, when last year’s was 
the highest deficit in the history of 
the Happy Knoll Country Club? You 
know Bill Jonas. He always has the 
facts and figures and he produced a 
number immediately. I shall name only 
a few items. 

('aKiial breakage al danees and other 
enlerluinmeniK during the year, $1,500. 
Ca.Hual breakage is somewhat hard to 
define. I gather it means damage not 
anticipated in the budget and los.ses 
which cannot l)e traced to careless indi- 
vidual members. For example, if a chair 
in the Card Room collapses hecau.se 
someone unduly corpulent falls upon 
it violently, as happened four times 
last year, it is hard to blame eitlier 
the chair or the player since our fur- 
niture is not as young as it used to be. 
Then there is the new flagstone terrace. 
Glass and china fall on it inevitably 
and the terrace unfortunately is sliu- 
aied near the new cueduculional bar. 


A setHement of the foundations under 
the kitchen, You may remem- 

ber we have been warned about this 
for the last 25 years. The warning 
finally came true the night before the 
Annual Dinner. 

iVctf' jioor for the Golf House, com- 
‘pletely worn out hij spiked shoes, $l ,500. 

Addition In the f*rofession<irs guarani 
tee, $l,5iKK We can either pay this or 
lose Benny Muldoon.and you wouldn't 
want to let this happen, would you? 
Frankly, Benny has not been the same 
since he reached the third round of the 
National Open. You may recall I ad- 
vised against getting a purse together 
and sending him there. The Hard 
Hollow Country Club has been after 
him ever since in a very aggressive and 
unsportsmanlike manner, and though 
Benny say.s he hates to make the 
change, he has two children and Mrs. 
Mulduon is expecting again. 

It also seems there is a new kind of 
cutworm on the greens, but I shall not 
bother you about that. The fact re- 
mains that the deficit is $15,000. It 
was agreed that we would have to pay 
it somehow, 

As I have. said before, I don’t know 
how well you know our new member 
on the Board of Governors, Bob Law- 
ton, l)ut I must say that he did come 
up with an amazing suggestion, 

“Mr. Jonas,” he said (it is nice to 
know that he .still knows his place and 
still calls Bill .Mr. Jonas), "of course I 
am speaking only off the top of my 
head, but this concept might have 
sonte validity. Has anyone given any 
serious thought, taxwise, to making 
Happy Knoll a tax-exempt institu- 
tion? Of course I am only thinking out 
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“/ think I'rr nnlin'il !tomflhintj. Whin he jali.v i/imr 
nose and rrosses his right to i/nnr joir and then left 
hooks >joii in the sloniaeh, he Icnrrs himself iri<le open,” 


loud and at random but such a situa- 
tion would pnrourago potential dollars, 
contributionwise, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, it certainly would, Mr. Law- 
ton,” Bill .lonas said. '‘Have you got 
any thoughts from the top of your 
head as to how to make the Happy 
Knoll Country Club a ta.\ exemption, 
taxwise?” 

"I have no mature thoughts at the 
moment,” Bob Lawton said, “because, 
very frankly, I am merely throwing 
out ideas for the rest of you gentlemen 
to kick around. But could there not be 
some way to set up the Happy Knoll 
Country Club as an educational insti- 
tution?” 

"How’s that one again, Mr. Law- 
ton?” Bill Jonas said. 

“It surprises you, doesn’t it?” Bob 
Lawton said, and he laughed in a very 
engaging manner, “(juite frankly, it 
surprises me too, now that I have 
tossed it off, but quite .seriously, all 
good idea.s are surprises at tlieir incep- 
tion, Mr. Jonas, before they are kicked 
around.” 

“All right,” Bill Jonas said, “let’s 
kick it around, Mr. Lawton. I don’t 
see seriously, as you say, how we can 
turn Happy Knoll Country Club as of 
this present date into a university.” 

“And if we could,” I said, "it would 
have to be coeducational.” 

I thought this would close the sub- 
ject, but then perhaps you don’t know 
Bob Lawton. 

“Xow we’re getting somewhere,” 
Lawton said. “In my opinion there 
should be more women and children 
parti<-ipation in the Happy Knoll 
Country Club than exists at present, 
and I have some rather interesting 
ideas on the subject.” 

"God Almighty,” Tom Gaspell said, 
“do you mean we ought to open a 
nursery school?” 

“It really seems to me,” Bob Law- 
ton said, “that you have just made a 
very real contribution, Mr. Ga.spell. A 
great many of the younger gals around 
here would appreciate leaving their 
children under supervised care so that 
they could brush up seriously on their 
golf and tennis and bridge. I can a.ssure 
you that Mrs. Lawton would ajipre- 
ciate it. and when you come to think 
of it. why isn’t a good bridge course 
educational?” 

Bill Jonas looked for a few moments 
at Mr. Lawton. I know you admire 
Bill Jonas a.s much as I do, Albert. 
There always has to be someone to 
pull things together, and Bill Jonas 
generally can. 

“Well now, Mr. Lawton.” he said, 
‘T find your suggestion interesting and 


I’m going to speak off the lop of my 
head too. Very frankly. Mr. Lawton, 
this is one of the damndest and one of 
the most daring concepts that I've 
ever heard advanced on these premi.scs. 
It almost makes me believe that the 
Board of Governors of the Happy 
Knoll Country Club is on its way to 
joining the ranks of the intelligentsia, 
attd don't think for a moment I’m 
speaking in the spirit of irony, .Mr. 
Lawton, because I am not. I am very 
frankly impre.ssed by your idea, if not 
taxwise, otherwise. 1 am an oUUt man 
than you, Mr. Lawton, but not so old 
as to liuve been responsible for nam- 
ing this place Happy Knoll. However, 
when I first joined hert*, thi.s club hufl 
only a nine-liole golf cour.se; the club 
house was only a tliree-room unfin- 
ished building; there was no automo- 
bile problem, only a shetl in which to 
tie up horse.s. (,)ld .Angus in the golf 
shof) made his own woods and fitte<l 
hickory shafts to the irons. This ob- 
viously dates me, and we’ve grown 
sitice then but in all those years 1 have 
never heard anyone advance your con- 
cept. Mr. Lawton. 

“You are quite right, the Happy 
Knoll ('ountry Club is indeetl an edu- 
cational institution. It is a lal)oratory 
of manners and social philosophy and 
more damn things happen here than 
any place I know. God ble.s.s .America 
ff)r being able to supply places like 
Happy Knoll where we can expr**ss 
ourselves freely and kick ideas around. 
I am glad you have brought up this 
point, Mr. Lawton. Frankly, I have 


learmnl tnore at Hapjjy Knoll than I 
ever did at Uartmoulb. If Dartmouth 
is tax-exempt, so ought Happy Knoll 
to be, and President Kisenhower as a 
golfer should be interested. A'et, as a 
lax lawyer, .Mr. Lawton, I can tell you 
that unfortunately there is no jus- 
tice in Washington. They don’t under- 
stand in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue that the country club is a great 
.American institution, yes, perhaps our 
greatest contribution to this century 
and now, .Mr. Lawton, if it’s all the 
same to you, let’s not come up with 
any more creative thoughts, l>ut let us 
come to the busine.ss of this meeting. 
How are we going to pay the deficit?” 

Well. .Albert, there are economists, 
usually ones loyal to the Fair Deal, 
who tell us that financial health can 
lie attained liy consistently spending 
more than we make because all that 
we spemi goes back into the economy. 
If this is true, the Happy Knoll Coun- 
try Club is surely in a very healthy 
condition. The upshot of the meeting 
was that we must jiay the deficit as we 
have before, not by raising the dues, 
but by asking a few loyal members to 
make an extra contribution. I have 
been deputed to inform you per.sonally 
that you are down for $J,OU(). Please 
send it as soon as po.ssible so that you 
may have a happy summer at Happy 
Knoll, thinking of how you have add- 
ed to the happiness of so many. 

With all best wishes for a happy 
vaeation, 

As ever yours. 

Roger Horlick 
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I N' 1905 a brash young outfielder 
came up to the Detroit Tigers from 
Augusta of the South Atlantic League 
and proceeded to stand the American 
League on its head. Twenty years later, 
when it might be supposed that his 
efforts would be confined to occasion- 
al pinch-hitting chores and advice to 
nonhitting rookies, he set a modern 
record for total bases in a ball game. 

It wasn’t particularly out of charac- 
ter because the player was T. Ray- 
mond Cobb. 

On Tuesday, May 5, 1925 the Tigers 
took on the St. Louis Browns, who 
still retained some of the glory of their 
great 1922 team. 

Joe Bush for the Browns and Hubert 
(Dutch) Leonard for the Tigers were 
the starting pitchers in a game that 
was to see 22 runs scored and 31 base 
hits against the inept tossing of nine 
hurlers, six of whom toiled for Player- 
Manager Sisler’s St. Louis club. 

Detroit was off with a three-run 
burst in the first frame that included 
Player-Manager Cobb’s first homer of 
the afternoon. There is no doubt that 
he trotted out to his center-field posi- 
tion with the happy feeling that he 


and his team had made an auspicious 
start towards a pleasant afternoon. 

But the Browns weren't ready to 
call it a day and tore into Leonard for 
four runs and a one-run lead. Girding 
up his ancient loins, Ty led his forces 
in a counterattack in the second frame 
to knock out Bush and batter his suc- 
cessor, Elam Vangilder, for five runs, 
including Cobb’s second homer. 

The Tigers scored once in the third, 
and again in the fourth, while Leonard 
had steadied to hold the enemy at bay. 
In the fifth the Browns proceeded to 
bash Leonard with giddy abandon. 
Dutch went: Holloway came, walked 
a man and departed in favor of Wells, 
who finally got things under control. 
The damage was four runs, and De- 
troit’s lead had shrunk to 10-8. They 
increased this to 1 1-8 with a run in the 
sixth. 

Cobb, since his second homer, had 
lashed out two singles and one double. 
He strode to the plate in the eighth 
inning, had himself a look at Pitcher 
Gaston's wares, picked out one to his 
liking and whaled it into the stands 
for his third round-tripper of the game. 

With the aid of another run in the 


ninth and Wells’s shutout hurling, the 
Tigers closed it out for a 14-8 victory, 
and the press box statisticians totted 
up the figures. 

In addition to the 12 bases on his 
three homers, the 39-year-old Georgia 
Peach had two singles and one double 
for six hits in six times up, four runs 
scored, and 16 total bases. This consti- 
tuted a modern record for total bases 
in a ball game, for Lowe and Dela- 
hanty had hit their four homers and 
one single (17 ba.se8) in 1894 and 1896 
respectively, in the ancient days of 
the game. 

Cobb’s record has been tied by sev- 
eral big leaguers since that brilliant 
day in the dusk of his career and it 
stood until 1950 when Brooklyn’s Gil 
Hodges hit four homers and a single 
for 17 bases. Last year Joe Adcock of 
the Milwaukee Braves hit for 18 bases 
by whacking out four home runs and 
one double. 

There were two home-run kings on 
the field the day of Cobb’s outburst: 
Ken Williams of St. Louis who took 
the honors in 1922 with 39, and Cobb 
himself who led the American League 
in 1909 with nine. m o 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



JOIN THE FOOD CRUSADE! 


Your contribution to CARE’s Food Crusade 
provides fi>od for the hungry. With your help 
and the help of a niultitude of other generous 
Americans, CARE has distributed more than 
1,500.000 Food Crusade Packages. 

Refugees in Viet Nam, orphans in Korea, 
earthquake victims in Greece, escapees in Berlin, 
flood sufferers in Haiti-hundreds of thousands 
of the needy in Europe. Asia and Latin America 
have received these person-to-person gilts of 
nourishing foods which were also direct evi- 
dence of concern and friendship from the people 
of the United States. 

Now the Food Crusade continues on a year 
round basis. Each dollar you contribute will 
deliver a Food Crusade unit in your name and 



you will receive an overseas signed receipt con- 
firming delivery. 

By joining the Food Crusade you will help 
achieve a 3-fold purpose: 

Feed tiu* hungry 
Make Iriomls overseas 
Move farin surplus 

While half the world goes to bed hungry every 
night, here in our country, warehouses arc full 
to bursting with farm surplus products. It costs 
more than half a million tax dollars a Jay just 
to store it. 

Here is an opportunity to share our abun- 
dance. to relieve human sulfering and to work 
together for a better world. 


SEND rouft CONTRIBUTION TO 

CARE, NEW YORK 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: All TIMES ARE E.O.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
July 8 through July 17 



Avte Racing 

Alpine Rally. Marseilles to Cannes, France. 

Sandy Saddler vs. Shigeji Kaneko. feather- 
weights. Tokyo (10 rds.. nontitle). 

Hacn«tt racing 

The Titan. $10,000, 1 m,, free-for-all trot, Go- 
shen, N.Y. 

Governor’s Cup. $10,000. 1 m., free-for-all trot. 
Northvilfe. Mich. 



Auto Racing 

Leinster Trophy Road Race, Formula I & sports 
cars. Leinster, tire. 

Boteboll 

• New York vs. Brooklyn, Polo Grounds. N.Y., 1:55 
p.m.(CBS‘), 

• Milwaukee vs. Cincinnati. County Stadium, Mil- 
waukee, 1 :25 p.m. C.S.T. (Mutual*). 

Golf 

U.S. Public Links tournament. Coffin Municipal 
GC. Indianapolis (until July 16). 

Hent fiocing 

• Brooklyn Handicap. $50,000, Wt m., 3-yr.-old$ 

• up. Aqueduct. N.Y., 4;15 p.m. (ABC). 

Michigan Mile, $50,000. 3-yr.-olds up. Detroit. 
Westerner. $50,000, VA m., 3-yr.-olds, Hollywood 
Pk.. Inglewood. Calif. 

Arlington Lassie. $50,000. 6 f., 2-yr.-old fillies, 
Arlington Pk.. Arlington Heights. III. 

Molly Pitcher Handicap, $25.000, 1 1 '16m,. 3-yf.- 
olds up. f & m. Monmouth Pk.. Oceanport, N.J. 

lawn Dowling 

American Lawn Bowling Assn. Central Division 
tournament. Chicago (until July 13). 

Molorboaling 

Block Island I04-m. predicted log race. New York. 
Soiling 

Great Lakes Thistle championships, Rwhesler, 
N.Y. (also July 10). 

Swimming 

Nall. AAU jr. men's 800-meter freestyle, Rock- 
ford, III. (also July 10). 

Track 

Jubilee Week 10-m. road race. Portsmouth. N.H. 



Desoball 


• New York vs. Brooklyn. Polo Grounds, N.Y., 
2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

European championship finals. Barcelona. 

Goir 

St. Paul Open final. St. Paul, Minn. 

Michigan PGA. Owosso. Mich. 

Handball 

World championship finals, Dortmund. Germany. 

JAaforbooling 

Kingston Regatta. Rondout Creek. Kingston, N.Y. 

Rawing 

Mid-Hudson Regatta, Poughkeepsie. N.Y. 

Tannit 

USLTA jr. hard court finals, Burlingame, Calif. 
Western Tri-State finals, Cincinnati. 


MONDAY, iULY 11 


Dexing 

• Tony Anthony vs. Tony Johnson, light heavy- 
weights. St. Nick’s. N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (Du 
Mont.). 

Ralph Dupas vs. Paddy DeMarco, lightweights, 
Municipal Auditorium, New Orleans (10 rds.). 
Golf 

Ohio State Amateur. Zanesville CC. Ohio (until 
July 16). 

Kona Racing 

Modesty Handicap(turf), $20,000,1 l/16m..3-yr.- 
olds up. f & m, Arlington Pk.. Arlington Heights, 
III. 

Champlain Handicap, $15,000, 6 f., 3-yr.-olds up. 
f & m, Saratoga-at-Jamaica, Jamaica. N.Y. 

Radao 

Calgary Stampede. Calgary. Alta, (until July 16). 


Soiling 

366 m. ocean race. Manchester, Mass.-to-HaUfax. 
N S. 

USLTA clay court championships. Atlanta. Ga. 
(until July 17). 



Auto Racing 

Circiit of Champions 100-lap race, Fresno, Calif. 

Bocaboll 

# All-Star Game, County Stadium, Milwaukee. I 

• p.m. C.S.T. (NBC-TV: Mutual-radio). 

Jimmy Soo vs. Curly Monroe, lightweights. Boston 
Arena (10 rds.). 

Heno Racing 

Hollywood Lassie Stakes, $25,000. 5V5 f.. 2-yr.-old 
rillies, Hollywood Pk., Inglewood, Calif. 

Soiling 

One Ton Cup: Inti. Gotland Races; Inti. Cup Races. 
Sandhamn. Sweden. 


WEDNESDAY, iMY 13 


Boxing 

• Ezzard Charles vs. Paul Andrews, heavyweights, 

• Chicago Stadium (10 rds.). ID p.m. (ABC). 

Goff 

Frerch Open championship, Chantilly (until 
July 15). 

Hornoti Racing 

Old Country. $15,000. 1 m.. 3-yr.-old trotters. 
Roosevelt Raceway, VUesTbury, H.'f. 

Hor«« Jumping 

German natl. championships. Hamburg (until 
July 17). 

Horca Racing 

New Jersey Futurity. $15,000, 5H f-, 2-yr.-olds 
(Jersey foaled), Monmouth Pk., Oceanport. N.J, 
Ascot Gold Cup.Z'A m.. 3-yr.-olds up. Ascot Heath, 
Eng'and. 



N.Y. State Target championship. Garden City. N.Y. 
(un’.il July 16). 

Aufe Racing 

Circuit of Champions 100-lap race. Sacramento. 
Calif. 

Golf 

Miller $35,000 Open, Blue Mound CC. Milwaukee 
(until July 17). 

Ladies P(}A championship. Orchard Ridge CC. Ft. 
Wayne. Ind. (until July 17). 

HarnoM Racing 

Roosevelt Trot, $35,000, 1V5 m., free-for-all, 
Roosevelt Raceway. Weslbury, N.Y. 

Salmas Rodeo, Salinas, Calif, (until July 17). 

Soiling 

Virginia Cruising Cup. Hampton YC. Annapolis, 
Md (until July 17). 

Prince of Wales Cup, Seaview. England. 

Tannit 

England vs. Italy, Davis Cup elimination, 
Edgbaston, England. 



Auto Rocing 

Cifcuit of Champions 100-lap race. San Jose. Calif, 

Botabell 

• Cleveland vs. New York. Municipal Stadium. 
Cleveland, 1:25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Bicycliig 

1.0)0-m, amateur circuit of Britain (until July 23). 

Hernati Racing 

American Pacing Derby. $26,000. 1 m.. free-for- 
all, Vernon Downs, N.'Y, 

The Adios, $15.000, 1 m., 3-yr.-old pacers, Roose- 
veT. Raceway, Weslbury. N.Y. 

Swimming 

Nat1. AAU jr. men’s 200-meter individual medley 
& jr. women's l.SOO-meter freestyle, Tyler, Tex. 


Tannit 

Australia vs. Mexico. Davis Cup elimination, 
Saddle & Cycle Club. Chicago (until July 17). 
Track A Fiald 

British AAA championships. White City Stadium, 
London (also July 16). 



Aule Racing 

British Grand Prix, Aintree circuit, Liverpool, 
England. 

NASCAR lOO-m. race. Altamont, N.Y. 

AAA l50-m. sfock engine race. Milwaukee. 

Batabali 

• Brooklyn vs. Cincinnati, Ebbets Field. Brooklyn, 
N Y,. l;55p.m. (CBS*). 

• Detroit vs. New York, Briggs Stadium. Detroit, 
2:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Harnatt Racing 

Governor’s Cup Pace, $12.000. 1 m.. free-for-all. 
Sportsman’s Pk., Cicero, III. 

Horta Racing 

Hollywood Gold Cup. $100,000, VA m.. 3-yr.-olds 
up, Hollywood Pk., Inglewood. Calif. 

Arlington Classic. $100,000, 1 m.. 3-yf.-olds, Ar- 
lington Pk.. Arlington Heights, III. 

King George VI & Queen Elizabeth Stakes, 
$70,000. VA m.. 3-yr,-olds up. Ascot Heath. 
England. 

• Wilson Handicap. $20,000 . 6 f.. 3-yr.-olds up. 

• Saratoga-at-Jamaica. Jamaica. N.Y.. 4:15 p.m. 
(ABC*). 

Dmnibus Handicap. $15,000, 114 m.. 3-yr.-olds 
up. Monmouth Pk., Oceanport, N.J. 

Molorbooling 

Greenwich Power Squadron predicted log race, 
Greenwich. Conn, 

Inti, cruiser race, Bellingham Bay, Wash, to 
Genoa Bay. Victoria. B.C. 

Rowing 

Natl, championships, Philadelphia (also July 17). 

Sailing 

Larchmont Race Week. Larchmont. N.Y. (until 
July 23), 

Chicago lo Mackinac Race, Lake Michigan. 

Miller Memorial Series. Gibson Island, Md. 
(also July 17). 

Midwest Lightning championships. Shore YC, 
Chicago (also July 17), 

Swimming 

Natl. AAU rough-water swim. Mission Beach, 
Calif. 

Tro<k & Piaid 

Mediterranean Games. Barcelona (until July 25). 



Auto Racing 

SCCA races, Santa Clara. Calif. 


Batabali 

• New York vs. Milwaukee, Polo Grounds. N.Y., 
2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Molercycling 

AMA-^dncliuned 50-m. nail, championship road 
race. Windber, Pa. 

Bermuda Cup. Quincy. Mass. 

Swimming 

Natl. AAU jr. men's 400-meter freestyle, Pasco, 
Wash. 

*See local listing 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATEO 




THE READERS TAKE OVER 



A SPOT OF SUNLIGHT 

Sirs: 

Your recent articles on boxing promoters 
Xorris and D’Antoni support the great 
mass of evidence pointing to boxing as one 
of the mast corrupt, unsavory, criminal, 
dishonest “sports” of all time. 

Congratulation.s on your forthright re- 
porting. It mu.st di-smay you, a.s .sport.s 
lovers, to have to report and record such 
sordid facts. 

Keep up the goo<l work. Additional arti- 
cles of the type you have done on the "big” 
men of boxing can help to bring sunlight 
into a dark spot. 

John P. Swanson 

Glen Head, N.Y. 

THE NEST EGG AND I 

Sirs: 

I am so appalletl at your (ughl article. 
Subject: Blaiee P’Auloni (SI, June 27), 
that I am quite .sppechle.ss, which may I 
a-s-sure you i-s renj seldom. On counting, I 
found D’Anloni used the pronouns “1” or 
“my" 120 times, “money” or a specific 
sum 42 limes. If the love of “me-l” and 
“money” means the life of a “cultured” 
man, I'm glad my husband brings home a 
$66.82 paycheck each week. 

UiiTHANNE Farmer 

Oakland, Calif. 

JUNGLE INVASION 

Sirs: 

After reading the excellent story by 
Robert H. Boyle on Blai.se D'Antoni, I 
gues.s it would be pretty hard to say what 
the New Orleans promoter, with his unlim- 
ited funds, would do next. Tell me, though, 
did he buy his 1 1 -year-old daughter l.i real 
leopards, or tho.se of the toy variety? At 
first reading, one would think they were the 
latter, but doesn’t (he pos.sibility exist that 
D’Antoni is equipping his boxing jungle for 
an inva.sion by the lions an<l tigers from 
other section.s of the country? 

I'ETEft Branpwein 

New York 

• When D’Antoni told his daughter 
to “go and play with the leopards,” 
he was merely telling her to run off 
and play with the stuffed, or F.A.O. 
Schwartz, species. — ED. 

BIG BOFFO 

Sirs: 

Can’t remember when I’ve enjoyed a 
story a-s much the one SI ran entitled 
Subject: Blaiee D’Ayiloni. Laughed for al- 
mo.st three days. 

Harry Dei. Grande 

San Francisco 

IN HIS STEPS 

Sirs: 

About Bannister’s literary work (SI, 
June 20, 27): I think it wa.s great. I have 
run the mile on occasion, and from Ban- 
nister’s description, I was able to live every 
step of his two greatest races with Iiim. 
Anyone who ha.s not run a compeliti-.-o mile* 


ju.st doesn't realize what the runner goes 
through the mental punishment Is far 
worse than the physical punishment. In my 
opinion. Bannister did an excellent job of 
describing his mental tortures and the great 
lift he got from victory. 

Bill Ji.meson 


Baltimore 


RUNNER AND WRITER 

Sirs: 

I am indeed intlebted to SI for printing 
Roger Bannisler’.s autobiography a re- 
markalde pieiv of writing by an amazing 
.voung man. . . . 

EDMLND S. CaRI’ENTER 

Milwaukee 


RUNAWAY BEST SELLER 

Sirs: 

It would be a marked understatement 
to sav that Roger Bannister's story offered 
both enjoyment and inspiration, for it 
offered the ultimate in both. I do not Ite- 
lievc that anyone who failed to receive an 
inspiration from Bannister’s writings could 
profes.s to he a true sports fan, much less a 
track fan. 

Bannister’s feats are even more awesome 
when you sl<ip to realize that he Is one of 
the few true amateurs in this era of high- 
pres.sure, win-or-else sports. I lielieve that 


all athletes would do well to heed Bannis- 
ter's ideas and ideals. 

The only regret that I have is that when 
Bannister became an autobiographer he 
also became a profe.s.sional athlete, removing 
any po.ssibility of his ever again participat- 
ing in amateur athletics. Thus the sports 
world has last a great champion but has 
gained a sportsman an<i author who will 
serve a.s an inspiration and guide to all 
athletes. 

Jim Barber 

Norfolk, Va. 

• Roger Bannister, Si’s Sportsman of 
the S'ear. announced his retirement 
from all competitive running several 
months before completing his auto- 
biography.— ED. 

THE FAN IN THE CORNER 

Sirs: 

I r<*ad with much enthusia.sm your arti- 
cle on “Williams' Corner” in SI (E & D, 
Jidy 4i. 

It certainly makes .a small-iown fellow 
feel pretty good when he reads his name in 
a magazine such a.s yours. 

Francls a. MoriartY 

Hopkinton, Mass. 

coHlirtued on nezl page 



“I'oppi/nM'k!” 
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eoniiwKd from page 65 


WHAT, NO PENMANSHIP? 

Sirs; 

We are pleased to read that you have 
l»een in correspondence with two registerecl 
Morgan horses il9th Hoi.E, June 27). but 
we are not surprised, as Morgans are world 
famous for their versatility. The forthcom- 
ing National Morgan Horse Show at North- 
ampton, Ma.ss. does not include any cla-sses 
in penmanship, but it will illustrate the 
accomplishments of this amazing breed 
of horse. Each horse must perform all the 
class requirements (and it is remarkable 
that a show horse can run a quarter-mile, 
trot a quarter-mile and pul! a weighted 
stoneboat like any common draft horse). 

Morgans are primarily a family horse, 
due to their steady dispositions, easy keep>- 
ing qualities and the ability to do any- 
thing, including reading SI and writing 
letters to the editors. 

Susan I’. Annis 

Ashland, Mass. 

• WewinbeinNorthamptonJuly29th 
to get it straight from the horse’s 
mouth.— ED. 

NO. 1 GUEST 

Sirs: 

May I be one of the first to receive a 
guest card to Happy Knoll Country Club? 

Jerry Conkun-Litts 

Highland. N.Y. 

• Jerry Conklin-Litts is hereby ex- 
tended Guest Membership No. 1 (see 
CMf).— ED. 


IIAITY KNOLL 
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NOT FOR EVERY TOM. DICK AND JERRY 

VITRIOL AT HAPPY KNOLL 

Sirs: 

John Marquand certainly drove a long 
straight one olT the first tee at Happy Knoll 
(SI, June 27 1 . Ixioks like he is going to beat 
par on the new course. 

Haven’t enjoyed his particular brand 
of .sapid vitriol .so much since those two 
pieces he wrote some years ago about the 
winter colony in the Bahamas. 

H. E. Harrington 
Southborough, Ma-ss. 

• For another savory serving of Mar- 
quand vitriol, see page 35.— ED. 

tNOODEN NtCOLLST 

Sirs: 

Your magazine is required reading in our 
home, where my eldest .son and I discuss 
it at length. 

A question, plea.se. In the June 20 Bon 
Hogan article Mi.ss Dreyspool quotes Ben as 
referring to certain clubs as "Nickels.” 
Wasn’t Hogan referring to the fine old line 
of wooden-shafted Butchart-Nicholl irons? 


If so, your copy desk needs an old gaffer 
or two to Kemember When. If not, my 
apology. 

Whit Hillyer 


Chicago 


• Neither Nickels nor Nicholls, those 
clubs were made by George Nicoll of 
Leven, Scotland.— ED. 

ROBERT T. AND ROBERT TRENT 

Sirs: 

In Si’s April 4 Masters Preview, Bobby 
Jones, the golfer, was !i.ste*l as the architect 
of the Masters. That, I think, i.s clear, but 
then in your National Open preview iSl. 
June 20) there was an article by Robert 
Trent Jones, who made ihe course tough. 
What confusw me is the fact that both 
articles call their Joneses, Robert T. Jone.s, 
except that in the Open preview it was 
Robert Trent and not ju.st the initial. 
Could you please help clear this up for 
me with a little information on the two 
(provided that two is correct)? Are they 
both architects? 

Dick Bezanson 

Eau Claire, W’isc. 

• Robert Tyre Jones Jr. is Bob Jones, 
the championship golfer of the 1920s. 
SI referred to him and to Clifford Rob- 
erts as the architects of the Masters 
Tournament ithat is, as the men who 
built the tournament into the classic 
it has become). Robert Trent Jones is 
the noted architect of golf courses, 
who rebuilt the Olympic Club course 
at San Francisco for thus year's Open. 
The two men are friends, and worked 
together in improving the 11th and 
16th holes at Bob Jones’s Augusta Na- 
tional course. They are resigned to the 
confusion sometimes caused by the 
similarity of their names— ED. 

MESSRS. WIDENER, SWOPE 
AND THE %2 BETTOR 

Sirs: 

A belated letter, inasmuch as this comes 
from the Land of the Midnight Sun, but I 
can't help commenting on the recent arti- 
cles and .subsequent letters about one of my 
favorite sports, horse racing. 

First there was an article about the pro- 
jected changes in Belmont Park iSI, April 
25) and a little later (May 9* Hotbox dealt 
with the best and worst tracks in the coun- 
try. The Messrs. Widener and Swope ami 
the Westchester Racing Asusociation .should 
have looked this over very carefully. 

However, the two-dollar bettor might do 
well to read tho.se articles over also. Jockey 
Glas.sner wa.s bra.sh enough to call a .spade 
a apaile when he said Dade Park was the 
worst. I worked with a string of 32 head 
there in ‘38 (Dr. C. N. Finch) and during 
the 30-day meet wound up with eight lame 
horses shipped to the farm with bowed ten- 
dons. You’ll note the majority of the jocks 
picked Belmont the best for the very rea- 
sons the management is considering chang- 
ing: large wide turns, no crowding, plenty 
of racing room, etc. The Widener Chute 
gives the little guy in the stands the best 
run for his money and is the be-st training 
ground for 2-ye8r-olds in the country. I’ve 
seen fields of 24 or more green horse.s pound 
down that stretch unhampered and untried 


to pay off at no more than 6 or 8 to n be- 
cau.se the public had faith in the type of 
track anti in the conditions under which 
they were running. 

If these so-called improvements go into 
effect, Belmont may end up with two half- 
mile ovals (one under light.s, no doubt ) with 
hard surfaces to get more speed records 
(the public of today seem.s to be getting 
record happy). The mile-and-a-half Bel- 
mont Stakes may go out as a result ol this 
ik-tnaiid. Cunsidered strictly old school, it 
may be revised to two *.i-mile events (both 
add up to 12 furlongs and twice as much 
betting, you see). 

Congratulations on your wonderful mag- 
azine: it’.s the most popular thing of it.s kind 
in the outfit . The complete coverage reaches 
everybody and the mature manner of writ^ 
ing is more than appreciated. 

Skc. Robert Winter 

Alaska 

ENTER SPEAR CARRIER 

Sirs: 

I’ve been reading SI for many months 
now but I can’t recall seeing any articles 
or pictures on spearfishing. I never knew 
anything about this fascinating sport until 
I accompanied Mr. Jerome Hines, bas.so of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and his wife on a 
trip to North Carolina. 

Mr. Hines is quite the expert! These 
sheepshead (sec cm/) were caught off the 
"Huron” wreck at Nag.s Head, N.C. 



JEROME HINES AND SHEEPSHEAD 


Let’s see more on spearfi-shing in future 
is.suos. 

Lyn Riker 

Sou’h Orange, N.J. 

• Coming up!— ED. 

MARY HAD A LITTLE RACKET 

Sirs; 

I’lease let me correct an all-too-common 
error which sends .shudders down the .spines 
of tennis players and racket stringers. Since 
fine.st quality lamb's gut is used in the 
stringing of rackets, I .suggest that Glenn 
Pritchar<l’s poem (SI, June 27) should be 
amended as follows: 

BAAA* 

A lamb watching tennis 
Stars really whack it 
Sai<l, “Thank goodness 
I’m not in that racket!” 

James L. Cox 

Bryn Mawr, I’a. 

• Poetic license notwithstanding, the 
dictionary definition of ealgut is: "a 
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tough rorfl made from the intestines of 
sheep," and even adds that there is 
no indication that catgut was ever 
made from cats. — ED. 

SHARED EXPERIENCE 

Sirs: 

Becau.se of that down-to-earth article 
about Archie .Moore by William H, White 
(SI. June 20). the fight between Moore and 
Olson took on a human side. 

When I read the article, I suITered along 
with Moore on that agonizing diet. 

hiUN.v Stew.akt 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

LOOK, MA, WRONG HAND! 

Sirs: 

1 am sending this lel'cr by air mail to he 
among the first to inform you that Ken 
Rospwall “.Australia’s little left-hander” 
(SI. June 27' is a right-hander. 

Leman S. Baker 

Texas City, Texas 

• Fiight.-ED. 

STOP. HOOK & SLICE 

Sirs: 

In your l’\T On The Back for Chick 
Kvans of (Jolf, III. iSI, June KO you say 
"Trains no longer stop at (Jolf." .At lea.st 
20 trains slop each <lay which, of course, is 
why the railroad maintains the picturt'.s(|up 
station shown in one of your photographs. 

A'ou wrote that on dedication day (May 
20* "actually the engineer forgot |to .stop], 
overshot the station, had to back up." He’s 
forgiven you, since, as he acknowledges, 
ihere are things about editing not entirely 
clear to him. But he didn't overlook the 
orders the engine crews and train crews had 
received. Piloting the Olympian Hiawatha, 
the Milwaukee Road’s Seat tie-bound. speed- 
liner, he approached the unscheduled stop- 
ping place at a clip too fast for a comforta- 
ble -Stop and rather than apply the brakes 
too iK'avily he "ran by," then, protected by 
automatic signals and a sign from the rear 
brakeman. uuickly backed the train, to the 
delight of the throng as.sembled on the sta- 
tion piuiform. 

Frank J. Newell 

Chicago 

• CioU is a sehetluif'tl slop for the 
,\!ilwaukee Road’s commuting trains. 
Till* tlirough trains no longer stop 
th(*re, as they formerly did, to let 
f’liicago executives off for an after- 
noon round. — ED. 

AMERICANS IN FRANCE 

Sirs: 

Captioning a photograph of Cunningham 
at la* Mans (SI, June 13 *, you state: "U.S. 
hopes for its first la* Mans victory will he 
riding again this year with Briggs Cunning- 
ham, whose third and fifth platv with his 
C4K design last year was the best ever by 
a I'.S. team.” 

The first American victory at Le Mans 
occurred in 1921. That year, Jimmy .Mur- 
phy piloted his three-liter Due.senberg to 
first plac<* at an average sp*‘etl of 7 k. I 
mph. Both car and driver were American. 
This succ<*ss, incidentally, marked .some- 
thing of a turning point for ei.-eryum* con- 
cerne*!. Ueiurning home, Murphy won our 
own Indianapolis ot)0 in 1922. 


1 do not mean to imply that your mi.s- 
take is an intentional affront to an out- 
standing car and driver. Your oversight, 
though, is no less pardonable when one 
recalls that your issue of February 14 
contained a picture of Murphy and his 
mount during the .same ’21 I>e Mans race 
that they won. 

Gordon C. Ackerm.nn 
.Albany, New York 

• Murphy won a difTerent race in 1921 
— the French Grand Pri.x, which was 
only 30 laps (321 milesi around the 
course at Le .Mans. SI was referring to 
the Grand Prix of Endurance, which 
la.sts 24 hours. It was run for the first 
lime in 1923.— ED. 

SPEED, SKILL & SAFETY 

Sirs: 

In the June 27 i.ssue, Mr. Aldo Vittadini, 
writing from Italy, refers to the Indianap- 
olis 300 as ". . . the crawling aiiout that 
oval at speeds attainable by a reasonably 
good European family ear. . . .” 

While such a statement was obviously 
made to underline Mr. Yitiadini's views on 
the antiquity of our "hrickyard,’’ he goes 
rather too far. I shouldn’t call the Bentley 
('ontinenfal merely a “rf<iy<iiinhl,i good 
European family ear”: it is |HThups the 
most expensive and delicately a'-M*ml>led 
member of the fast louring category and 
certainly the ultimate link lieiween "fam- 
ily” ami authentic sports machinery. Yet 
thi.s fabulous creation can hardly nudge the 
129 mph mark, let alone orrrd'jv this jxkx * 
for several hours, especially after a lung 
period of enfortvi reduction in speed, such 


as the one which followed the Vukovich 
accident. .Alfa Romeo? Pega.so? Mercedes? 
What other wori/ne builds a 129 mph fam- 
ihj car at any price. Mr. Vittadini? 

The track at Indianapolis is no more out- 
dated than Rheims, Monaco, I>e Mans or 
any other. As another reader, Mr. Robert 
H. Hellmann, points out, the 19.'>.3 deaths 
(and probaldy mo.st of any other high 
speed racing fatalities) could have occurred 
just as readily at (!0 mph as at 160 mph. 
The relatively fiat turns at Indianapolis 
reipiire a technique at speed altogether 
different from that used on bobsled hanked 
corners. The Indianapolis course stands 
uniijue. Routes hemmed in by shops and 
houses, or public roads also carrying normal 
traffic, are fairly common in Europe. 

Brute power and sfwed can win only so 
much of a race; driving skill must sooner or 
later he taken into account. Any course has 
a maximum speed limitation and to ignore 
this invites disaster. But what is to Ih? 
gained by making courses easier if driving 
aluliiy is made less important and higher 
spwds are u foregone conclu.sion? 

Possibly .Mr. Albert I). Trager, who also 
comments on the .*>00, has a point in .sug- 
gesting an engine formula attractive to Eu- 
ropean compeiiiion, but. more important, 
also drawing more aitenlion to each driv- 
er’s ability. Competition In-tween driver 
and driver inslea(i of lieiween engine and 
metal fatigue ought to jH-rmii the u.se of 
tactics and strategy, and thus give a rea- 
son for the .'idO. 

.Make the driver-skill ohvioUs enough 
and perhaps more fans will become enthu- 
siastic about racing. 

Roger T. Patterson 

Wanlagh, N.Y. 
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LEARNING TO SWIM IN THREE HOURS 


“Ont-e a person is willing to put his face in the 
water and do the dead man’s float, learning to swim 
is no problem.” says Mrs. Phyl Williams (left) of 
Glens Falls, X.Y. To make her point, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, who has taught 4,000 people to swim in the 
last 12 years, recently commandeered Ed and Jim 
Bagnell, 10-year-oId identical twins neither of whom 
could swim a stroke. Using accepted Red Cro.ss 


methods at a clinic for prospective water safety 
instructors at Brookline, N.H,, Mrs. Williams con- 
demned a normal six-hour instruction program, and 
in only three hours she had the Bagnell boys swim- 
ming 50 feet with acceptable overarm technique. The 
Red Cross hopes eventually to leach the rudiments 
of swimming to the estimated 00,000,000 Americans 
whose swimming is still not up to safety standards. 
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How to Carry a Car in Your Pocket! 


N..I ciuircl). 
Krc aiisc mui <'an rnjio a 

}'ri\ale car nsIutcmt -mui {"o 
thrciii^'lioiil the worlil. I(‘s a> 
as in lo \ onr hotel. 

W HEHKVER you go. however 
you get there, the driver’s 
licen.se and proper identification in 
your iMJcket is all you need to use any 
of the 10,700 Hertz cars at nearly 
900 offices in more than 550 cities 
in the United States. Canada. Alas- 
ka. Mexico. Hawaii. New Zealand, 
Cuba, Haiti. Puerto Rico, Jamaica, 
the Virgin Islands, Great Britain. 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland 
and Switzerland. 

It’s easy to see why Hertz Rent 
A Car has become, in just a few 
years, the booming institution it 
actually is. For whenever you sepa- 
rate anyone from his car, he usually 
heads for another. And when he 
does, he looks for Hertz! 

He begins the Hertz habit as soon 
as he steps off a train or plane on a 


busines.s trip. In the Hertz car he 
reserved in advance when he left 
home, he covers his whole territory 
in one sweep, drives to the terminal, 
and is on his way home again. 

Pleasure travelers have learned, 
too, that they can save precious 
time by taking a train or plane to 
their vacation .spot without giving 
up the convenience of a private car 
when they get there. They rent a 
clean, new Ford Fordoniatic or 
other fine car from Hertz. 

And for wives whose husbands 
have a habit of taking the family car 
on trips, there’s another car waiting 
at the local Hertz office to help with 
the around-the-town chores. These 
smart wives get the convenience of 
a second car without the expense of 
buying and maintaining one. 

Best of all. Hertz service is rea- 
sonable. In Phoenix. Arizona, for 
instance, the rate is just $6.00 a day 
plus 8 cents a mile, and that include.s 
gasoline, oil, and pro|)er insurance. 


And it’.s the same no matter how 
many ride. That means the whole 
family can roam 30 miles in one day 
f(ir only $8.40, and the cost is still 
lower by the week. (Rates vary 
slightly in different cities.) 

So remember, as long as you 
carry a driver’s license and proper 
identification, you have a Hertz car 
in your pocket! Look up your 
Hertz office in your local telephone 
directory. You’ll find it listed under 
"H.” Or write Hertz Rent A Car 
System, Dept. 975, 218 S. Wabash 
Ave.. t'hicago 4. Illinois. Phone; 
WRbster 9-5165. 



Nit< 1 ii inirk? lltTlz has lliciii. loo’. Ixm 
rali-«I fr\ ihiiii; furiii-hi-il Iml I he tJri> or. 
Cult y.mr Im'ul Ih-rti offuf. 

SYSTEM 


